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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Two circumstances mark the time—the spread of distress among the 
people, through poverty; and the fact that enough corn does not 
come into the country to alleviate the distress by cheapening food. 
Positive famine there is not; and yet tens of thousands, in many 
places, are in a state bordering on starvation. Take a current in- 
stance in the remarkable increase of pauperism in the great London 
parish of Marylebone. Looking beyond the Metropolis, we see 
Stockport exhibiting its lengthening list of paupers; and in Scotland, 
the distress at Paisley does not cease to advance. Nay, the ad- 
vance threatens consequences far beyond the day: the Auditors of 
Marylebone report that the greatest amount of distress is usually 
observable in the years following the highest prices; and even if 
that rule be not strictly borne out in the present instance, any ap- 
proach to it, any increase of the present pressure, though the tide 
begin to turn considerably within the year, will be frightful to con- 
template. The probability is but too much confirmed by what is 
seen elsewhere. If the thriving town of Stockport, whose work- 
people were ever at an advantage compared with others in the 
great district of South Lancashire and North Cheshire, sinks un- 
der the distress, the waters may indeed be said to have reached 
the tops of the mountains. Yet there are no signs that the flow of 
the inundation is about to be arrested: there is a progressive in- 
crease in the number of the destitute; while food does not fall in 
price, nor do orders come in for work. They are right, therefore, 
who look with gloomy forebodings to the time when the miseries 
of an inclement season shall be added to the forms of suffering 
that already exist. 

They cre any thing but right, however, who turn aside from the 
broad human sympathies excited by such a prospect, to follow the 
crooked by-ways of partisan politics. It is worse than useless to 
reproach the new Tory Government as the exclusive authors of 
this state of things. The existing distress is not the consequence 
of any thing now done, nor could any Government apply an imme- 
diate remedy to the results of causes long acting. If any Govern- 
ment were to blame, it would be that of the Whigs, who, when they 
had the power in their hands, neglected, nay repudiated, those 
prospective remedies which were urged upon them. The Tories, 
indeed, may indirectly share in that blame, since, as the quondam 
Opposition, they dictated much of the policy which the office- 
holders consented to execute: but the proper blame to the Tories 
will commence when they imitate their predecessors in neglecting 
to provide remedies for the future; and that blame will be the 
greater since week after week they receive terrible lessons on the 
folly of the past. 

















_ The Municipal Elections have taken place this week ; amidst so 
little excitement, that they might almost have been forgotten, or 
passed over like ordinary parish-business. Of course, Town- 


in some towns they have gained the balance of power. Liver- 
pool is one of those; and in other boroughs they have attained 
their first majority: but then, the chief “ triumph,” it is to be ob- 
served, consists in the fact that they have attained their jirst ma- 
jority in a few places. The dulness of political feeling, which 
seems upon the whole to have given much scope to purely local 
and personal considerations, and some necessary reaction after the 
turn of the Parliamentary election, may account for all the change 
that has occurred in the boroughs: yet the Tories all joy at the ad- 
vance of Conservative interests with the middle class, and evi- 
dently look forward to succeeding the Whigs in a monopoly of 
Municipal power. They even go so far as to boast of the result of 
“ household suffrage”! If it is so favourable to their political 
principles, why do they not adopt it for Parliamentary as well as 
borough elections? Surely they do not abstain out of moderation, 
lest they should acquire too much popular strepgth ? 





The burning of a portion of the Tower of London is an event of 
the week that will have its page in history. Although the Lon- 
doners are used to great fires, and recently one of the most 
important public buildings in each section of the Metropolis—the 
Houses of Parliament and the Royal Exchange—has been de- 
stroyed, the feelings with which that destruction of national and 
civic property was viewed were very different from those expe- 
rienced at seeing the citadel invaded, with its regal jewellery, its 
museum of renowned armour, its records, and its stores of warlike 
munitions. The loss of property is immense—no one knows its 
real value—the guesses take so wide a range as from 50,0001. to 
2,000,000/. But that is not an unmixed ill, for unemployed opera- 
tives of London and Birmingham are already preparing their tools 
in anticipation of some work. The grave consideration is, not the 
loss that Aas happened, but the risk which has been run of destroy- 
ing what could never have been replaced. ‘The regalia were ex- 
posed to all the chances of burning, and the minor perils of hasty 
removal in the midst of the conflagration; the records were at the 
mercy of the flames; the powder was hastily carried away or flung 
into the moat. Now that these risks have been run, people are 
astonished that they should ever have been incurred—that the 
jewels, the records, and the powder, should have been kept in such 
combustible receptacles. -An inquiry procecds at the Ordnance 
Office into the origin of the fire; inasmuch, however, as busy 
rumour has as yet made no guess at the cause, it is probable that it 
was nothing more than the carelessness of some servant. But 
then, is the citadel of London, the repository of state jewels and 
national archives, habitually to be left at the mercy of servile 
negligence’? A common observation is repeated—it is well it is no 
worse ; and what has happened may be a lesson for the future. 





Spain pacified, France not having yet prepared another émeute, 
Belgium steps forward to amuse Europe with a small essay in revo= 
lution. It was not happily conceived: the conspirators, who tam- 
pered with theatrical properties, and proposed to convert cannon 
used in the “Siege of Constantina” at Tivoli Gardens into veri- 
table arms of war, suffered themselves to be discovered before their 
plot was mature,—if ever it would have been so; for while the 
“ramifications” of the conspiracy are said to extend throughout 
the chief towns of the kingdom, each successive discovery only 
seems the more to expose the poverty of the conspirators’ re- 
sources. A cannon or two here, a little gunpowder there—rumours 
that men were seen casting balls, and the undoubted detection of 
an empty house with chairs, tables, and a fire in one room, where 
people had met or were about to meet—are the kind of disclosures 
made by the police in their search after the traitors; who seem to 
be adventurers of all sorts. One thing alone is made out by the 
fruitless attempt,—that Belgium, in common with great part of 
Europe, is internally so disordered that every senseless vagabond 
who chooses to identify himself with some popular discontent can 

















Clerks who tremble for their places and Town-Clerks expectant, 
candidates for the ‘local Parliaments,” and the host of quidnuncs, 
have been in a fever here and there; but there has been no general 
interest manifested throughout the country in the proceedings of | 
all places. One reason of the apathy may be, that Municipal elec- 
tions are becoming a staler affair than they were three or four years | 


ago. Another is, the recent occurrence of the general election for 


| 
| 


Parliament, which has superseded and absorbed the interest in 
smaller events immediately following. It requires, therefore, much 
keenness of party-spirit to stimulate any strong feeling in the matter. 
That, however, will never be wanting in England; and even these 
dull Corporation contests have furnished a few “ glorious victories ” 
and “triumphs” for both Liberals and Tories; though it is diffi- 
cult always to perceive in what the victory lies, or what the triumph 
is about. Leicester gives the Whigs a “glorious victory,” because 
they have not lost ground in comparison with the election of 
1835. In Leeds they have regained the majority. The Tories 
seem to have a shadow more of reason for their “ triumph,” since 





put its Government to the odious trouble of resorting to force for 
keeping order. The discontent which is abroad in Western Europe 
is as aimless as it is violent: a half-idiotical discharged soldier 
shoots at a French Prince from some mixed motives of Republican 
enthusiasm and mortified paternity at not being able to procure a 
formal register of a bastard’s birth: that scene is succeeded by a 


| convulsion in the Peninsula, of which the object was to place a 


bad woman and unsuccessful minister in that power which she 
could never retain: and now in Belgium, some manufacturing (per- 
haps Chartist ?) discontent, some lingering affection for Holland, 
and much speculation in the soldier of fortune’s line of business, 
Jay a mine to explode in all its cities—for what ? Supercivilized 
Europe seems to be undergoing a long fit of silliness. 





In our last Postscript the result of Mr. M‘Leon’s Afialowas an- 
nounced. His acquittal by a New York Jury, after‘a very patient 
hearing of the evidence and a very brief deliberation, upon it—the 
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strictness and perfect fairness of the forms by which he was tried— 
and the broad and intelligent view of the case taken by the pre- 
siding Judge—have given an agreeable turn to the history of the 
affair. It may be safely asserted that the trial has occasioned the 
warmest satisfaction in this country, not only on account of Mr. 
M‘Leop’s personal safety, but also because it has evinced the high 
spirit of justice which prevails in the United States. ‘This result, 
coupled with the release of GroGan, who was illegally seized by 
some British volunteers on the American side of the boundary, 
cannot fail to remove much of that soreness of feeling which con- 
stitutes the real difficulty in the questions still pending between 
the two countries. 





The accounts from China by the overland Indian mail tell of no 
more marked event than some of the preliminary proceedings of 
the new Plenipotentiary, Sir Henry Porrincer. If it is safe to 
judge from such brief experiences, a decided change had. taken 
place in the conduct of affairs, and therefore in the course of 
events. Sir Hexry Porrmncer had reversed two of Captain 
Exxiot’s most fatal rules of policy: he had announced that no 
consideration for mercantile interests should hinder him in the pro- 
secution of the “ war ”—a plainspoken word, unknown to the 
Exxior diplomacy—in order to its termination in an honourable 
and lasting peace; and he had given the Chinese to understand 
that the tide of his activity would wait for no man: he would see 
no subordinates at Canton; he had sent a Ictter to the Emperor; 
and in the mean time, proceeding Northward with a hostile expe- 
dition, he had directed that an answer should meet him at some 
place far in his progress. It is said that the Chinese showed 
manifest dismay at such altered bearing on the part of the British 
authorities, and had much abated their assuming behaviour. 


The Court. 
Tne hope of hearing the Tower guns announce the birth of a future 
King or of a sister to the little Princess Royal is now to be deferred, 
say those who are wise in such matters, to the middle of this month. 





Meanwhile the Queen keeps well, and frequently takes exercise with | 


her husband : on Saturday they walked in the gardens of Buckingham 
Palace; on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, a earriage-drive was 
taken in the Park; yesterday again, the Royal pair walked in the 
gardens. 


Robert Gordon, Sir Stratford Canning, and Lord Burghersh, kissed 
hands on their appointment respectively to embassies in France, Aus- 
tria, Turkey, and Prussia. 

Among the guests at the dinner-parties in the Palace have been the 
Dutchess of Kent, the Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Liverpool, the 
Earl of Fingall, Earl Delawarr, the Duke and Dutchess of Buccleuch, 
and Colonel Dawson Damer. 

The Dutchess of Kent has often visited the Queen during the week. 
On Thursday, her Royal Highuess visited the Dutchess of Gloucester. 

The Duke of Cambridge rode over from Kew on Saturday, to pay a 
visit to the Dutchess of Kent and the Dutchess of Gloucester. On Mon- 
day, his Royal Highness again visited the Dutchess of Gloucester; and 
then went in the afternoon to Cheveley Park, in Cambridgeshire, on a 
visit to the Duke of Rutland. Through Newmarket, the Duke came 
to town on Thursday; when he dined with the Nulli Secundus Club. 
Yesterday, he left town for the Military College at Sandhurst. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester gave a déjeuner on Wednesday to the 
Royal Family, to celebrate the birthday of the Princess Sophia. 
Among the guests were the Dutchess of Kent, the Dutchess of Cam- 
bridge, Princess Augusta and Princess Mary of Cambridge, Prince 
George of Cambridge, (who came to town from Dublin on ‘Tuesday 
night,) and Prince Ernest of Hesse Philippsthal. 

Prince Ernest visited the Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge at Kew 
os Saturday. On Tuesday and yesterday he visited the Dutchess of 

ent. 


The Queen Dowager continues indisposed; and it is now becoming 
generally feared that her indisposition is serious, The Globe of last 
night openly confirms that fear— 

“ The symptoms indicative of disease of the lungs, to obtain relief from 
which her Majesty visited Germany for the benefit of her native air two or 
three years since, with considerable benefit, have again manifested themselves 
in a more decided form. The accessions of fever and the frequent recurrence 
of a distressing cough, preventing sleep, so essential to the exhausted patient, 
have reduced her Majesty’s system to a state of extreme debilitude.” 

Yesterday morning, says the Court Circular, the Royal Family “ re- 
ceived accounts of the health of her Majesty.” The following is the 
last bulletin issued— 

“ Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has had a restless night, owing to the 
severity of the cough; and is this morning suffering from consequent ex- 
haustion. * Davip Davies, M.D. 

“ Sudbury Hall, 4th November 1841.” 


The Metropolis. 

On Tuesday, Alderman John Pirie, the Lord Mayor elect, was pre- 
sented to the Lord Chancellor. He was accompanied by the Recorder, 
the Sheriffs, Alderman Lainson, Alderman Gibbs, Alderman Magnay, 
Alderman Sir George Carroll, the Chamberlain, the City Solicitor, the 
City Comptroller, the City Remembrancer, and other officers of the 
Corporation. He was presented by the Recorder; who recounted the 
notable circumstances of his life—his Shrievalty, and the thanks of the 
Corporation which followed it, his election as Alderman, his eminence 
in business as a merchant, his having received the votes of 6,000 Par- 
liamentary electors in his absence from the City, and his philanthropy 
as a visitant of prisons. On the last subject Mr. Law grew warm— 

“TI fear, my Lord, that the partiality of private friendship might be imputed 
to me if I ventured to speak of this gentleman as he merits in the varied rela- 
tions and characters of social life; on this topic I am restrained by his presence 
from acquitting myself as I ought. Few can enjoy the opportunities or pos- 
ess the enabling means to tread in the steps of a Howard; but there are A se 





who, in recalling the glowing expressions of Burke in reference to that great 
philanthropist, will be forcibly reminded of one who, in a humbler sphere of use- 
fulness, is animated by the same zeal and influenced by like virtuous motives— 
‘to dive into the depths of dungeons, to plunge into the infection of hospitals, 
to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain, to take the gauge and dimensions 
of human misery, depression, and contempt, to remember the forgotten, to at- 
tend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken.’ ” 

The Lord Chancellor signified the Queen’s approval of Alderman 
Pirie’s election to the civic chair, and offered his personal congratula- 
tions. The Chancellor then shook hands with the Lord Mayor elect, 
the Recorder, the Sheriffs, and other Corporation officers; the “ loving 
cup ” passed round; and the City party took their leave. 


A grand dinner was given to Lord Ellenborough, the newly-ap- 
pointed Governor-General of India, on Wednesday, by the Directors of 
the East India Company. The chair was filled by Mr. Lyall, the 
Chairman of the Company and Member for the City. On his right 
sat Lord Ellenborough, the Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Lincoln, 
Earl Delawarr, the Earl of Rosslyn, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Goulburn ; 
and on his left, the Deputy-Chairman of the East India Company, 
Lord Wharncliffe, the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Haddington, 
the Earl of Jersey, Lord Hill, Lord Fitzgerald. Among other dis- 
tinguished guests, were Viscount Canning, Lord Edward Bruce, Lord 
Abinger, Lord Granviile Somerset, Lord Lowther? Lord Langdale, 
Lord Keane, the Honourable W. Gordon, the Honourable Henry 
Bingham Baring, the Honourable Sidney Herbert, the Honourable H. 
L. Corry, Sir George Clerk, Sir John Barrow, Mr. Loch, Sir Howard 
Douglas, Sir Thomas Fremantle, Sir John Macdonald, Sir George 
Seymour, Honourable Hugh Lindsay, the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Henry 
Hardinge, Sir Edward Knatchbull, Vice-Chancellor Wigram, the Ho- 
nourable H. S. Law, Sir Willoughby Cotton, the Attorney-General, Sir 
Martin Archer Shee, Mr. Wigram, Sir Nicholas Tindal, Sir George 
Murray, Sir James Graham, Mr. Giadstone, Vice-Chancellor Bruce, 
the Recorder, and the Solicitor-General. 

In returning thanks when his health was drunk, Lord Ellenborough 
expatiated on his resources, his difficulties, his duties, and his inten- 
tions— 

He rejoiced that their [the Directors’ ] confidence had to some degree been 
accompanied by that of the large majority of those who were acquainted with the 
state of India; that there had been, he might say, something approaching toa 
general acquiescence in the appointment which the Court of Directors had 
thought fit to make. He rejoiced in this, not in the slightest degree from any 
private feeling or personal consideration, but because the assurance of that sup- 
port here would give strength and elliciency to his Government in India. He 
knew too well the difficulties of his situation not to feel much apprehension that 


| no endeavours of his, however well intended and directed, could effect one- 


The Queen held a Court on Tuesday, at which Lord Cowley, Sir 





tenth of the good he desired; but if there was any one thing which qualified 
him rather than any other man for the office he now held, it was, that placed at 
the head of the India Board thirteen years ago by his noble friend the Duke of 
Wellington, he had from that time to the present, constantly and confidentially 
communicating with him upon every subject relative to the affairs of India, 
endeavoured to make himself master of his general views and the principles on 
which he would conduct the government of that country and of its army: and 
happy indeed would it be for India if, in making himself acquainted with those 
general views and principles, he should have had the good fortune to imbibe any 
portion, however small, of the practical knowledge and the intuitive wisdom 
which his noble friend ever brought to the consideration of public affairs. He 
felt that in going to Iudia he went strong in the noble Duke’s confidence ; 
and that, he might say, was one chief support of the government he 
went to administer. He felt also that he was about to succeed a man who in 
the office of Governor-General had, he rejoiced to have this opportunity of 
declaring, exhibited great practical ability in the administration of affairs. 
Yet he felt he had much to do,—to terminate the ;war in China, by a peace 
honourable to the Crown and durable in its provisions ; to restore tranquillity 
to both banks of the Indus; in a word, to give peace to Asia—a peace giving 
that sense of security to the people without which peace itself was valueless ; 
and by means of that peace to create surplus revenue, the only true security 
for great public improvements—for liberal, even for honest government; by 
means of that surplus revenue to emulate the magnificent benevolence of the 
Mahomedan Emperors in the great works of public improvement; and, more 
than all, by gradually, cautiously, having regard to the prejudices and feelings 
of the natives, imparting to them all we know of arts and civilization, so as at 
once to elevate the character and better the condition of that generous and 
mighty people. Feeling as he did that his first duty was now, not to the people 
of England but to the people of India, he rejoiced that any one who took an 
enlarged view of the interests of the former must feel, that in enriching India, 
not in impoverishing it, in improving its resources, in stimulating all its means 
of public improvement, in increasing its means of remittances to this country, 
and more especially with reference to its most important manufacture, he was, 
in fact, doing great service to England as well as to the country which was 
more particularly committed to his charge. He went there with the most 
unbounded confidence in the army and the people. He trusted to the power 
of inflexible justice in administering the government—a power greater perhaps 
among uncivilized than among more advanced nations; he trusted to that 
power for obtaining the willing obedience of a grateful people. He went to 
India without having made one single promise. He should land in that country 
free, and determined to select for every office the person who to him seemed 
best qualified to fillit. The government of India should not be the govern- 
ment of a party, but the government of the people. 

The health of “Sir Rotert Peel and her Majesty’s Ministers” was 
drunk with warm applause. Sir Robert Peel took the occasion of re- 
turning thanks to give his testimony to Lord Ellenborough’s qualifica- 
tions for his new office— 

Although he (Sir Robert) had not had much immediate intercourse with In- 
dian affairs or Indian authorities, he thought he had recently given a solid and 
convincing proof that he was not insensible to the welfure of India. It was not 
from any light consideration that he could have been induced to forego at the 
present important and arduous crisis the assistance and codperation of his noble 
friend, whom they had now niet to honour. He could look back upon an official 
connexion with him of fifteen years’ duration, unchequered by a single instance 
of misunderstanding or difference upon public affairs. There was no one more 
capable than he was of estimating the value of his assistance as a colleague at 
this momentous crisis. He knew the value of his assistance, from a know- 
ledge of his high integrity, his strict honour, his great ability, his indefatigable 
industry, and, added to all these, that power of expression of which he had 
himself tonight given so forcible an illustration. But when he considered 
whose services within the range of public men would be most available for 
India—when he thought of a man whose powerful intellect had been specially 
applied to the affairs of India, having acquired a knowledge of its concerns not 
possessed by any other civil servant of the Crown except that illustrious man 
to whom no parallel could be set up—when he recollected that that knowledge 
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could not be acquired by any industry, however persevering, but only when | 
stimulated and prompted by the deepest interest in the welfare of the country 
which was the object of its solicitude—when he knew what were his noble 
friend’s enlarged views of public economy—when he knew the deep interest he 
took in the welfare of the natives of India, the great object of his ambition 
being to consolidate the empire of India, founded not on the narrow edge ot 
the sword, but on the wider foundation of the happiness of the great body of 
the people—he then could not reconcile it to himself to throw any difficulty in 
the way of his noble friend’s appointment to India, although it compelled him 
to forego the aid and codperation of a most valued friend and colleague. 

The health of “The Duke of Wellington” brought forth the Great 
Captain, and his tribute of praise to the guest of the day— 

Not only had his noble friend been celebrated among the great statesmen | of 
this country by his talents, by his known sense of justice, by his zeal and in- 
tegrity, but, as he himself had stated, he had been selected upon three different 
occasions to fill the office of Chief Commissioner for the Affairs of India; and 
he had devoted all his talents in order to make himself master of all the details 
of those affairs, and to acquire a knowledge of all the interior arrangements of 
that country. He came, therefore, before them with all the advantages of a 
distinguished statesman in this country, and all the advantages which might in 
other circumstances have been expected to arise only from a long residence in 
India. 

Among the other toasts, were “'The Chairman and the Court of 
Directors,” propose by the Duke of Wellington, and acknowledged by 
Mr. Lyall; and “ Lord Fitzgerald ard the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India,” proposed by the Chairman, and acknowledged by 
Lord Fitzgerald. ‘The company did not separate till near midnight. 








Last evening, several gentlemen met at Anderton’s Hotel, to celebrate 
the forty-seventh anniversary of the trial of Hardy, Tooke, Thelwall, 
and the other members of the London Corresponding Society. Colonel | 
Thompson was the chairman. The usual run of toasts to the memory | 
of those men, of Muir, Palmer, Gerald Skirving, and Margarot, and so 
forth, was enlivened by one to “ the Right Honourable Daniel O’Con- 
nell, M.P., Lord Mayor of Dublin”; and by an anecdote which Major | 
Revell gave, apropos to “the memory of Thomas Erskine, the advocate 
of Hardy and his compatriots ”— 

Hearing that Erskine was to defend Tom Paine, George the Third | 
wrote to his son: that letter was laid before Erskine by the Prince; and 
Erskine wrote a reply, which, it was unfortunate, was not likely to be 
published. The substance, however, was, that Erskine begged the Prince 
to recollect the reason for which the people sent for his family to take the go» | 
vernment; that they were petty princes in Germanys and so they would have 
been still if they had not been sent for to govern, not for their sakes, but for 
the sake of the liberty of the people of England; that the independence of the 
bar was one of the great bulwarks of that liberty; that as the Prince called 
upon him to sacrifice that freedom for the pleasure of his father, he would not 
do so; and that he might not be the means of separating father from son, he 
would retire from the honour of being the Prince of Wales’s Attorney-Gene- 
ral, and would defend Mr. Paine. These were the facts as stated to him by 
Lord Erskine, and it was right that they should be known. 

A public meeting was held at the Crown and Anchor last night to 
support the strike of the masons against Messrs. Grissell and Peto. 
There was nothing particularly new in the allegations of the speakers. 
One strong charge against the contractors was, that their foreman, 
Allen, had locked upa pump, to compel certain Teetotallers to deal with 
favoured publicans. During the proceedings, Mr. Wakley entered the 
room. He said that he had been misled, but not much, by the one- 
Sided reports in the papers; and he intimated, by recalling the support 
which he afforded to the Dorchester labourers and Glasgow spinners, 
that he should give his support to the masons. He recommended them 
to exert themselves to obtain a share of legislative power as their best 
protection. 





Pauperism is increasing in Marylebone parish: on Friday, the number 
of persons in the workhouse was 1,750, greater than the number of 
any preceding winter for many years. At the last Vestry-meeting the 
first half-yearly report of the Tenth Board of Auditors was read: it 
contains some striking facts connected with pauperis in the parish— 

“Tn 1836, the rate was only Is. 2d. in the pound, and the whole sum raised 
was 44,573/.; while last year the rate was ls. 1ld. per pound, and the sam 
raised 76,355/.; thus showing, that maintaining the poor of this parish costs 
the inhabitants 31,782/. more in 1840 than in 1836, being an increase of more 
than 70 per cent. This alarming difference in the parochial expenditure is to 
be attributed, first, to the greatly-increased price of provisions, and secondly, 
to a great increase in the number of paupers receiving relief; and we may state, 
that in examining the accounts of the parish for many years past, these two | 
circumstances always occur together: when provisions are dear the applicants 
for parish relief are most numerous, from the great deficiency of employment 
and general bad state of trade in dear times; while, on the contraty, when pro- 
visions are cheap the applicants for relief materially diminish, from the greater 
demand for labour, better wages, and the general prosperity which has hitherto 
attended cheap years. 

“The demand for parochial relief in any given year appears to be regulated 
more by the prices of the preceding year than of the current year; and this ap- 
pears accounted for by the fact that the quantity of employment and the state 
of trade are influenced more by the character of the preceding than of any 
current year. Thus, in 1835, the contracts were made at the lowest price, but 
in 1836 we had the smallest number of applicants; and the smallest sum was 
paid in that year, establishing the above principle. Again, the price of wheat 
from year to year appears to regulate not only the amount paid for provisions, 
but also the number of paupers depending on the fund.” 

‘The report gives the subjoined table, which is worth a careful exa- 
Mination, as showing the parallel advance in the price of wheat, in the 
number of paupers, and consequently in the rates— 
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| name was Salari. He was a kind of broker. 4 


' eighty-one bills of 1,000 each. I cann 


| consider it was my business to 


| has lod; 


| on well; and then it was he gave me the Exchequer Bills 


“ The cost of provisions during the present year was still on the increase ; 
the amount paid for flour in the first half of this year being 2,5632, and for 
butchers-meat 2,0S8/., being at the rate of 5,126/. and 4,176/. per annum re- 
spectively. It will be observed how materially the price of wheat influences all 
the interests of the rate-payers.” 


, 


A recent discovery of jewels in the Exchequer Office has been the 
subject of much conversation during the last week. The treasure 
found is said to be of considerable value, and, according to all appear- 
ances, it has been hid for one hundred and fifty years—plainly for 
more than a century. The most probable surmise is, that the jewels 
were pledged in the reign either of Charles the Second or James the 
Second, princes who observed no remarkable regularity in their finan- 
cial operations. We think it worth the while to say so much upon the 
subject, because the value of the discovery has, we believe, been exag- 
gerated, and the circumstance made the subject of idle comment.— 
Standard, Nov. 5. 


At the Mansionhonse, on Wednesday, Ernest Rapallo, who was de- 
scribed as a stockbroker, was charged with being concerned in the late 
fraudulent issue of Exchequer Bills. “Mr. Raven, the Chief Clerk in 
the office of Mr. Maule the Solicitor to the Treasury, appeared for the 






| prosecution; Mr. Lefroy for the prisoner. The only witness called 
| was Mr. Burnaby, the Chief Clerk at Bow Street; who produced the 


following statement, which he had taken down before Mr. Hall the 
Magistrate, at the Treasury, from the mouth of the prisoner— 

“ Ernest Rapallo, bein sautioned as to what he might say, stated as follows. 

I became acquainted with Mr. Peaumont Smith a great many years ago. 
introduced a gentleman to him, with whom he be > very intimate. His 
Ir. Salari died about a year ago; 
and about that time I came in direct contact with Mr. Smith about the Exche= 
quer Bills; at which time I took the management of a certain speculation 
which I had been on, but was left with all the heavy part of the business after 
l Exchequer Bills to carry 
ny is about a forinight ago. He 
est of my recollection, there were 
»t speak positively to the number, but 
I think about that number. They were placed in my hands for the purpose of 
raising money on them. I asked him if he could do any thing for me in the 
regular way; and he came to me and brought them. The on : particularity 
with him was bis re quest to have the same number returned to him. knew 




















Mr. Salari’s death. I received from Mr. Smith the 
on the speculation. The last time 1 received 


called at my oftice in the City. To tl 



















what situation Smith held. I knew the bills were not his property. I did not 
him whether it was a regular thing. It 
never occurred to me that i¢ was an irregular thing. Smith was so far con- 
cerned in the speculation that he furnished me with the means of carrying it 
on. He was to have a portion of the profits in the event of success. Smith 
ged Exchequer Bills from time to time with Mr, Salari, which I knew ; 
and after his death I considered it an established thing. Lapplied to Smith, and 
asked him if he could assist me to pay for Spanish Bonds. He came to my office 
with a parcel, and asked me how | was going on? I told him I was not going 
hich I last received ; 
after which I raised money upon them, with which I paid for the Spa ish 
Stock. Several of the bills are now in the hands of Mr. Mariner. I neve 
paid him money upon the bills. I knew Smith had nothing but Exchequer 
Bil!s to give me. Any transactions that took place previous to the one I have 
mentioned were of a similar nature. Several such transactions have taken 
place, and all within a year. I should at all hazards have sold Stock to redeem 
the hequer Bills. Smith demurred sometimes in lending me as many bills 
as I have asked him for. Smith was particular in having the bills returned at 
a given time. I can’t say how many bills are now in Mr. Mariner’s hands. 1 
knew he must have a good many. Mr. Morgan, another broker, knew what 
was going on. I knew when the bills must be paid, which was when the ad- 
vertisement appeared. The most transactions of this sort I have had with 
Smith can only be three, and the last was the greatest in amount. I have ree 
turned all the bills I have received from Smith. 1 should say he never trans- 
acted such business with any one but myself. I had deposits made in my 
hands before Salari’s death. The last return was between 100,0001. and 
200,000L, which was in June last; and the one in March was about the 
same amount. I should think the two exchanges amounted to upwards of 
200,0002. Since the June exchange there would be about 131,000. I always 
wrote to Smith, when I wanted the bills, to the Exchequer Office. I was 
always of opinion that the bills furnished to me by Smith were boud fide good 
ones. E. Rapato.” 
Mr. Lefroy applied for Mr. Rapallo’s discharge, as there was no evi 
dence against him. Mr. Raven wished him to be remanded; and Alder- 
man Wilson, the sitting Magistrate, after consulting with Mr. Hobler, 
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| consented, although there was no direct testimony of his guilt, to re- 


mand him fur the siortest possible time—until Thursday at twelve 
o'clock, 

Accordingly, he was brought up again at that time; and now Mr. 
Waddington conducted the prosecution, Mr. Bodkin appearing for the 
prisoner. Mr. Waddington called Mr. Mariner, the Secretary of the 
National Brazilian Gold-mining Association, who proved that Rapallo 
brought him ten bills, numbered from 6,404 to 6,413 consecutively, on 
the 13th October, to be pledged; and for that purpose, Mr. Mariner 
handed them over to Mr. de Berchem. On cross-examination, Mr. 
Mariner said that he could not swear that he gave the identical bills to 
Mr. de Berehem. Mr. Francis Townley de Berchem, a broker, but not 
sworn, remembered giving sixteen Exchequer Bills to Mr. Pemberton 
last week; but he could not swear to their being the same bills which 
he had received from Mr. Mariner, though he would swear to any 
entiies in his books. Mr. Christopher Robert Pemberton, of the Chan- 
ce lor of the Exchequer’s department, deposed to receiving the bills 
from Mr. de Berchem. Mr. Dudley Montague Perceval, Assistant- 
Comptroller of Exchequer Bills, said that he signed the bills issued in 
June for Lord Monteagle. He had examined the ten bills produced, 
and he found that they did not agree with the counterfoils; not one of 


| them fitted or matched. The blank bills were in a book, like a banker’s 


check-book, three to a page; and the bill numbered 6,407 was taken 
from the bottom of a page; but any one might see by calculation that it 
was impossible that that number could be at the bottom of any one 
page, in a series of three bills to a page. Mr. Perceval said that the 
signature of the forged bills was neither in Lord Monteagle’s hand- 
writing nor his own: it was a good imitation; but he could easily dis- 
tinguish it, for he had become as familiar with the forged signature as 
with his own. ‘The forms of the bills were genuine. ‘The real Exche- 
quer Bills from 6,405 to 6,411 were produced for comparison. Mr. 
Waddington insisted that, Rapallo having uttered the forged bills, the 
burden Jay with him to prove that he was innocent, After some con 
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versation on the point, he was remanded till Wednesday week, the 17th. 

Mr. Edward Beaumont Smith, the principal in the Exchequer Bill 
fraud, who has been under frequent examination at the Home Office, 
was brought up for final examination at Bow Street, on Thursday. 
The depositions taken before Mr. Hall himself, the Bow Street Magis- 
trate, at the Home Office, were read. The deposition of Mr. Maule 
i first read: it is abridged here, as well as the statement which fol- 

lows it— 

Mr. Maule attended at the Exchequer Office, on the 25th October, to com- 
pare a number of suspected Exchequer Bills with the counterfoils. There 
were present Mr. Samuel James Wood, the Accountant in the Exchequer Of- 
fice, Mr. Blake, and Smith. Bills numbered 6,404 and 6,405, with subsequent 
numbers, were twice placed against the counterfoils, and found not totally. While 
the four persons engaged in the examination of the bills were conversing, Smith 
said that he wished to speak to Mr. Maule in private; and on their retiring toan 
adjoining room, he appeared to be much disconcerted, and said he had resolved to 
disclose the whole matter, for he had suffered great anxiety of mind, and he had 
contemplated self-destruction. He also assured Mr. Maule that no person in the 
oftice was concerned in it but himself. He said, “Iam the author of all the 
mischief.” Mr. Maule said, “ Do you mean to state that you forged the bills?” 
and he replied that he had put the numbers on them, but another hand, he 
would not disclose whose, had put the name. He said he had put all the bills 
into the hands of Rapallo; and had commenced such business in 1836, or six 
years ago. Mr. Maule asked him if he knew for what amount he had issued 
bills ; and he said he could not tell, but it was for a large amount ; and it was 
easily done—Mr. Maule could have done it himself. He was asked how ? 
and he replied, that he had a number of bills over and above the issue, which he 
used for the purpose ; many of which were given to Rapallo with the numbers 
only on them, without the signature; and that some of them might be still in 
Rapallo’s hands. Mr. Wood was called in, and the prisoner repeated nearly 
the same statement. There was a leaf in the book of counterfvils that appeared 
to be the remainder of one torn out; and upon Mr. Maule observing it, Smith 
assisted in showing that it belonged to an adjoining leaf. He also showed that 
one of the bills, which a gentleman thought corresponded with one of the coun- 
terfoils, did not do so. Smith gave all assistance to examine the books and 


pers. 

Mr. Wood’s deposition corroborated the foregoing statement. 

While Smith was detained at Gardner's Lane Stationhouse, on the 
25th, he unbosomed himself to Inspector Henings; whose deposition 
was read— 

The prisoner said he was in much trouble of mind, and had been so for some 
time ; and hoped his wife would be able to stand it. He said he had broached 
it to her on Saturday, and it came upon her like a clap of thunder. The first 
difficulty he had was lending his name for 100/. toa friend, which came back ; 
and he gave another bill in his own name, which he either said had come back, 
or he had borrowed money at an extraordinary interest. His difficulties in- 
creased from that time to the amount of 1,800/; and finding himself so awk- 
wardly situated, having no moncy to recover himeelf, (for tu take the benefit of 
the act would be the loss of his situation,) his friend advised him to get some 
Exchequer Bills; which he did in an evil hour: they were blank bills, and 
14,000/. was raised upon them. Mr. Henings remarked that was a large sum ; 
and he said it was, but it was done to relieve Lim from his difficulties. He 
said his friend promised the blank papers should be returned. He asked if one 
Levi was in custody, for he had disposed of 6,0002. worth of bills. Mr. Hen- 
ings observed, that it was wonderful such an amount of bills could have gone 
into the market without being detected. The prisoner said, it was almost im- 
possible to discover the forgeries: if the bills were shufiled, he could pick out 
the black sheep. The money with which they had speculated had in almost 
every instance failed. They had speculated largely in the British Iron-works 
previously to the Chancellor’s decision, which was contrary to what they had 
expected: it was done with a view to turn th ves round, but it went 
against them. The prisoner afterwards said, a gentleman named Rapallo, who 
had been engaged in the Bonaparte expedition to France, was the friend whom 
he had mentioned in the commencement of the discourse. 

Mr. Mariner gave evidence vivd voce to the same effect as that which 
he gave on Rapallo’s examination. He said that all the entries in his 
book concerning Exchequer Bills referred to transactions with Rapallo, 
except one, which related to a transaction with Mr. Salari; who ap- 
peared to have a distinct business, but to have a mutual understand- 
ing with Rapallo. 
ever received at one time from Rapallo were 84,000/. and 88,0001, the 
latter on the 19th September. Mr. de Berchem also gave evidence of 
the delivery of sixteen bills at the Exchequer. Hearing of the suspi- 
cion which attached to such documents, he went to have them examined. 
Mr. Maule identified two of these bills as among those which he had 
examined with Mr. Smith on the 25th October. Mr. Perceval made a 
statement to show how difficult it was to evade the checks against for- 
gery used in the Exchequer Office: he illustrated his explanation with 
a diagram, which probably made it more intelligible than it is in the 
newspaper reports, 

Smith declined to say any thing in his defence, and he was committed 
° Newgate for trial. 












One of the most memorable of all the great fires that ever occurred in 
the Metropolis broke out inthe Tower of London on Saturday night; 
and a large portion of that famous building has been destroyed. The 
mode of the first discovery is uncertain, but the following appears 
to be the most probable account. At about twenty-five minutes 
after ten o’clock, one of the sentinels on duty at the Royal Mint 
observed a light ia the Round or Bowyer Tower. Thinking this 
was not right, he called the porter of the Royal Mint Lodge out 
to look at it, saying at the time that a light in that tower was most 
unusual, The porter replied, that he had often seen it, and again 
went into his lodge. A few minutes after, a shout was raised by Ed- 
wards, a Sergeant of the Fusileer Guards, on Tower Hill, to alarm the 
sentry on the batteries facing Postern Row. The alarm was quickly 
communicated to others within the Tower; the bugles were sounded ; 
and the garrison and the officer in command (Major Elrington, Colonel 
Gurwood the Governor having gone into the country) speedily turned 
out. The alarm spread abroad, and in a very short time engines began 
to arrive from all quarters, with Mr. Braidwood, the Superintendent of 
the Fire Brigade. A regiment of Scotch Fusileer Guards, three hundred 
men from the Coldstream Guards, and the same number from the 
Grenadier Guards, in addition to the company of Artillery stationed at 
the Tower, were in attendance; and they were assisted by detachments 
fronr the various Metropolitan Police divisions, as well as by a strong 
body of the City Police. Multitudes of people were assembled on 
Tower Hill, and besieged the gates of the Tower in endeavouring to 
ebtain admission with the military. Women who had relations 
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within the walls were seen struggling and screaming'to get in. When 
some of the firemen arrived at the entrance next Thames Street, 
they found the gates closed, and the sentry upon duty refused to 
let them pass ; upon which Mackay, a fireman, declared that he would 
cause the gates to be burst open; but the sentry replied, that the 
first man who dared to make the attempt he would run through with 
his bayonet: his orders were, not to open the gates, and until those 
instructions were rescinded he dared not open them. At length, after 
the engines had been detained several minutes, an order came to admit 
them. By that time the flames had attained an alarming ascendancy. 
Great difficulty was experienced in obtaining water, from its being 
low-tide and the ditch empty; and it was not until a steam-engine 
and hose had been conveyed to the water’s edge, that any quan- 
tity could be procured. The whole of the inner square is one sub- 
terranean tank, for the express purpose of providing water against 
a contingency of this nature; but on the plugs being taken up, 
the tanks were found dry, and all hope of obtaining the supply from 
that source was at an end. At about one o'clock, the flames ex- 
tended to nearly the whole length of the Grand Armoury. The 
scene was magnificent, and the fire might have been seen many miles 
distant. A number of Fusileer Guards had been some time employed 
in forcing a breach between the liue of houses adjoining the Western 
end of the Armoury, with the hope of staying the further progress of 
the flames; but the roof of the latter building having now given way, 
they were ordered to desist. Great fears were entertained lest the 
flames should reach the White Tower, in which a large quantity of 
ammunition was lodged. Part of the powder was removed to the lower 
magazine, and the remainder was flung into the moat. In the grand 
Armoury, which is stated to have been the largest room in Europe, 
were deposited 280,000 stand of arms; besides a vast quantity of 
military carriages, bombs, and spoils of war captured by our troops in 
various parts of the world. The flames having once penetrated this 
hall, no hope existed that any portion of it would be saved; and the 
exertions of the firemen were confined to keeping the surrounding 
buildings as cool as possible, by playing all the water they could ob- 
tain upon them. At this time great apprehensions were entertained 
for the safety of the Crown jewels deposited in the Regalia- office, which 
closely adjoins the eastern extremity of the grand Armoury; and the 
Yeomen of the Guard, under the direction of the Captain, were deputed 
to undertake their removal. This service was promptly performed 
without accident ; and the whole of the valuables, including the model 
of the White Tower, were consigned to the care of the Governor, and * 
placed in a fire-proof vault beneath his residence. The heat from the 
burning pile had now become so excessive that the firemen could no 
longer act in the centre square, and it was quite impossible to attempt 
to save any portion of the arms and stores contained in the grand 
storehouse. At about five o’clock, the fire was much subdued; but the 
ruins have continued burning, in one part or another, the whole of the 
week; the flames bursting out afresh more than once. Richard Wivell, 
one of the firemen of the Brigade establishment, was killed by the fall 
of a mass of stone from the top of a wall under which he was holding 
a hose. Another of the firemen was severely injured, but it is hoped 
that he may recover. , ay 

The origin of the fire is uncertain. It broke out in the Inspection- 
room, in the Table Tower, under the room in which Clarence was 
murdered; and it has generally been supposed to have been caused 
by the overheating of flues, tnough the foreman of the works says that 
that was impossible; and some accounts speak of a candle having been 
left burning by a careless workman, An inquiry into the matter 
is proceeding in the Ordnance Office. The extent of the loss is at 
present equally uncertain; but, in pursuance of orders from the Board 
of Ordnance, the officers in the Tower had been taking stock: they 
completed their task just five hours before the fire broke out; so 
that they will ultimately be able to ascertain the exact loss. The 
buildings destroyed were the Armoury, the Table Tower or Bowyer 
Tower, with two stores on each side of it, and the Butler's Tower. The 
following description of the property destroyed in the Great Armoury 
is given in the daily papers— 

“ The principal portions were trophies of British valour, many of great an- 
tiquity, and the whole forming a splendid and highly-interesting collection. 

“The Armoury, said to have been the largest in Europe, was three hundred 
and forty-five feet in length, and was formerly used as a storehouse for the 
Artillery train, until the stores were removed to Woolwich. A considerable 
number of chests filled with arms ready for any emergency were in a portion of 
the room which was portioned off; and in the other part a variety of arms were 
arranged in fanciful and elegant devices. ; 

“ At the entrance, were two brass 24-pounders, mounted on field-carriages, 
cast at Woolwich from cannon taken at Cherbourg in 1758 ; these were elabo- 
rately chased and highly ornamented. On the left hand of the entrance, was a 
row of guns, arranged in historical order, showing the various improvements in 
the manufacture of cannon. One piece was of wrought iron, and manufactured 
in the time of Henry the Fifth, A.D. 1422; another of wrought-iron, in the 
time of Edward the Fourth, 1461; a brass 36-pounder, thirteen feet in length, 
Henry the Seventh, A.D. 1456; a 12-pounder, brass, thirteen feet four inches 
long, formerly belonging to Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germany, A.D. 
1509; a large brass 68-pounder, in weight nearly five tons and a half, inscribed 
with the date 1542, and said to be one of the lower-deck guns of the celebrated 
‘Great Harry’; a brass 14-pounder, made flat, having three bores and recep- 
tacles for the chambers where the charge was fired ; a brass 4-pounder of octa- 
gon form; and a brass cannon, having seven bores, all of the time of Henry the 
Eighth; a brass 20-pounder, Edward the Sixth, A.D. 1548 ; a brass 2-pounder, 
taken from the Dutch in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1581; a 3-pounder, @ 
brass chamber-gun, manufactured in the same reign ; a curious brass mortar, 
bore seven inches and a half, James the First, A.D. 1610; a beautifully-orna- 
mented cannon, manufactured expressly for the son of James the First (Henry 
Prince of Wales) in 1608; and also a handsome brass 22-pounder, of English 
manufacture, made for Charles Prince of Wales in 1621 ; a beautifully-wrought 
5-pounder, Charles the Second, A.D. 1676; a brass 5-pounder, having three 
bores, and taken at the battle of Ramillies in the reign of Queen Anne; a 
beautifully-ornamented brass 27-pounder, taken at Cherbourg in 1758; a light 
brass 24-pounder, George the Second, A.D. 1748; a splendid 42-pounder, 
made of fine brass, in length sixteen feet, brought from Java in 1811. There 
was an inscription on it in the Persian language, which was translated by the 
Earl of Munster as follows—‘ The work of the Sultan Ranafa Achmet Medi- 
gem-ed-Deen, of the country of Palembang the Sacred, on which be peace; 
1183 of the Hegira’ (A.D. 1769.) m 

“To the right of the entrance, was a range of brass and iron guns, mortars, 
&c., the greater portion of which had been connected with some of the most 
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eventful periods of British history: they were of the following description. A 
32-pounder, made of iron, in its original carriage, and a brass 24-pounder, re- 
covered from the wreck of the Royal George in the year 1834, Soaiee been 
under water fifty-two years; a 7-pounder brass cannon from Malta, in length 
seventeen feet four inches; a singular brass gun, of the reign of Charles the 
Second ; two elegant brass 24-pounders; on the breach some lions’ skins are 
very finely carved, and also the effigy of St. Barbara; they were taken from the 
walls of Vigo by the army under the command of Lord Cobham in 1704; two 
beautiful brass lichornes, 15-pounders, manufactured at St. Petersburg, and 
dated respectively 1783 and 1789, taken from a Turkish frigate ; two splendid 
1-pounder brass guns, elaborately ornamented and mounted on elegant car- 
riages, presented by the Earl of Leicester to the young Duke of Gloucester, son 
of Queen Anne, who died in his youth, in the year 1700; two brass mortars, 
each weighing 2,840 pounds, taken at Cherbourg in 1758; a brass mortar, 
capable of throwing nine shells at once, from which the balloons were thrown 
at the celebrated display of fireworks in 1748; and a beautiful specimen of 
casting, consisting of ten small brass cannon, on carriages: they were presented 
by the brass-founders of London to Charles the Second, when that monarch 
was only nine years of age, for the avowed purpose of aiding his studies in the 
art of war. 

“ On a raised platform stood the drum-major’s chariot, with the kettle-drums 
fixed. ‘This was used on state occasions, or when the train was on the march. 
It was then drawn by six horses. Beneath, placed in a recess, was a grate for 
heating shot, and also a singular chevaux de frise, made at Lyons, and intended 
for the defence of a narrow pass or breach. One of the wooden guns, called 


* Policy,’ which were used as a ruse de guerre by Charles Brandon Duke of | 


Suffolk, at the siege of Boulogne, in 1544, when that nobleman commanded 


for Henry the Ei_hth. The object was to impress the Governor with a be- | “? a aes eae 
| of the apology and afraid of the alternative. 


lief that the English had plenty of artillery, and the stratagem was eminently 
successful. In the small armoury there were arms for upwards of 150,000 
men; all new-flinted and ready for service. 

“ There were four square columns formed with pikes of the time of Charles 
the Second, of the height of twenty-two feet; around which pillars were 
pistols entwined in a serpentine direction; and upon the ceiling was a beauti- 
fully carved and gilt ornament similarly decorated. Under this ceiling King 
William and Queen Mary once gave a splendid banqnet. Round the whole of 
the room was a cornice formed of drums, pistols, and pieces of armour, skilfully 
and tastefully arranged, besides a great variety of ornaments formed on the 
walls with arms of ancient patterns. There were also beautitul stars, formed 
of swords and pistols, with carved centres. Placed in the midst of some beau- 
tiful wood-carvings was a musket of splendid workmanship which formerly be- 
longed to the guard of Tippoo Saib. There was also a great number of the 
ancient plug-bayonets, which had to be removed from the piece before they 
could be fired. A variety of ancient arms in devices, and the swords of Jus- 
tice and Mercy used at the coronation of the Young Pretender in Scotland. 
Some curious carbines taken from the Highlanders in 1715. The arms taken 
from Sir William Perkins, Charnock, &c., who were concerned in the assassi- 
nation-plot in 1696. Some sergeants’ halberts, time of William the Third. 
Scotch broad-swords, time of George the Second. Four figures in suits of brass 


| 
| 
| 


and steel armour, and several banners which came from Malta. There was ; 


also a quantity of musketoons with brass barrels, so arranged as to represent 
an organ. Indeed, every portion of the walls and ceiling was covered with 


various tasteful designs of stars, church-windows, gates, &c. formed of innu- | 


merable pistols, swords, hangers, bayonets, and other small-arms. 

“ At the conclusion of this grievous catalogue of destruction, it is pleasing 
to be enabled to say that a beautiful piece of work which stood in the centre of 
the room was saved. It consisted of the celebrated brass gun taken from Malta 
by the French in 1798, and sent, with eight banners which hung over the same, 
to the French Directory by General Bonaparte, in La Sensible; from which it 
was recaptured by the Seahorse, Captain Foote. The sword and sash which 
belonged to the late Duke of York were also saved, through the intrepidity of 
Captain Davis; who, however, severely cut his hands by dashing them through 
the plate-glass frame in which the sword and sash were enclosed.” 

he damage sustained at the Map-office has been very great; not so 
much from the fire, as from the destruction caused by the removal of 
the maps, and the hurried manner in which many of them were preci- 
pitated, pell-mell, into one general heap, so that the destruction was as 
complete as though they had been destroyed by the fire. 

During the confusion several robberies were effected, and next day a 
few of the pilferers were apprehended, and others on Tuesday ; among 
whom were the wives of four of the soldiers, who had possessed them- 
selves of as many silk gowns belonging to some of the inhabitants. 
Some of the soldiery also grossly misconducted themselves: they en- 
tered the houses which were unprotected, under pretence of removing 
the property, and there they committed great excesses, driuking and 
destroying quantities of wine. A person having the appearance, both 
in dress and behaviour, of a gentleman, was seen on Monday to 
put into his pocket a large piece of the molten lead which had 
fallen from the roof of the Armoury into the ruins. Ife was imme- 
diately taken into custody, and conveyed before some of the authorities. 
He was, however, ultimately discharged; it being made manifest that 
he had placed himself in his awkward predicament from the great 
curiosity which he felt to possess a memento of so memorable an event. 

On Sunday afternoon, Lord Hill and several officers and distinguished 
persons visited the place; and throughout Sunday and each subsequent 
day, every point from which a view could be obtained was crowded 
by people anxious to see the smouldering ruins; but the public was ex- 
cluded from the Tower itself. On Thursday, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, and Lord Cardigan, were among the 
visiters. 

The Regalia were examined on Thursday, by the Lord Chamberlain 
and Mr. Swifte the keeper of the jewels; and found to be quite unin- 
jured. They were then conveyed in hackney-coaches to Messrs. Run- 
dell and Bridge’s, in Ludgute Hill, for safe keeping until the new Jewel 
Tower is ready for their reception. 


On Tuesday, an inquest was held on the body of Wivell, and the | 


Jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental Death.” 

It is said that Government are already taking steps to repair the loss, 
and that they have applied to the East India Company for their stock 
of muskets. ‘The gun-making trade, both in London and Birmingham, 
are on the alert, in the expectation of Government orders. 





The greatest sensation was created in the City on Thursday night 
by a report that the Guildhall was on fire. People and fire-engiues 
rushed to the spot. It was found that some gas had taken fire in a 
room adjoining the Hall. The flames were speedily extinguished; and 
the only damage was some injury to the roof of the room in which the 
fire occurred. 





According to custom, the Judges breakfasted with the Lord Chan- 








cellor on Tuesday morning, at his residence in George Street, Hanover 
Square, and afterwards proceeded to Westminster Hall to open their 
respective Courts. The two new Vice-Chancellors, Mr. Knight Bruce 
and Mr. Wigram, opened their Courts in Committee-rooms Nos. 1 and 
2 of the House of Commons, which have been fitted up temporarily for 
the purpose. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Tuesday, Mr. Thesiger moved for 
a tule to show cause why a criminal information should not be filed 
against Mr. John Sheehan and Sir John Milley Doyle, for a libel on Sir 
Alexander Clay Grant. Sir Alexander was the Tory candidate for 
Cambridge at the last election; and Mr. Sheehan, the editor of the Cam- 
bridge Independent Free Press, in an electioneering article, took ad- 
vantage of Sir Alexander's possessing some West Indian property, to 
insinuate that he had been concerned in the ill-treatment of slaves. In 
returning thanks for his election, Sir Alexander characterized Mr. 
Shechan’s conduct as “ ungentlemanly,” and applied to him the epithet 
of “ blackguard.” Mr. Sheehan placed the matter in the hands of Sir 
John Milley Doyle, as his “ friend”; and Sir John met Lord Granville 
Somerset, Sir Alexander's friend ; who offered an apology on the part of 
his principal, if Mr. Sheehan would first retract his unfounded allega- 
tions. A sufficient retractation was not forthcoming ; and Sir Alexander 
considered himself justitied by the opinion of Lord Granville and Sir 
Henry Hardinge in refusing satisfaction until the retractation was made, 
A long correspondence on the subject was followed up by Mr. Sheehan 
with another article ; in which he said that Sir Alexander was “ ashamed 
Out of the entire case 
arose the present application. Lord Denman said that the cases ap- 
peared to be distinct, as there was no proof of Mr. Sheehan’s cognizance 
of Sir John’s letters, or of Sir John’s knowledge of Mr. Shechan’s articles. 
Separate rules were granted accordingly. 

A slip of earth, to the extent of twenty thousand yards, occurred on 
Tuesday night on the London and Croydon Railway. A partial giving- 
way before had been observed early in the evening, and the trains had 
already been stopped for the night. ‘The Directors have contracted 
with the coacli-proprietors for the conveyance of passengers on that 
part of the line which is closed: down trains have already begun to rum 
again, and it is expected that the railway will be quite clear in a few 
days. 

The Provinces. 

The acccounts of the Municipal Elections which have reached us are 
exceedingly meacre, and often one-sided. Such as they are, however, 
they give marked results in some places. 

In Leeds Corporation there were 31 Liberals and 33 Tories: of these 
16 retired; and the Liberals have elected 11 out of that number; giving 
to their party in the Council a gross amount of 37, while the Tories 
have now 27. Possessing a majority of 4 Councillors, the Liberals 
count upon electing all the new Aldermen, 8 in number; and then their 
force will be 38 to 26. In Leicester, 12 Liberals have been returned 
and 2 Tories: the Tories now have 5 out of 56 in the Council; in 1835 
they had 4 out of 6. The Liberals of Leicester count this a “ glorious 
victory.” Among the new Liberal Councillors is Mr. William Baines, 
the Church-rate martyr. At Derby, the Liberals have succeeded in 
every ward, and the Tories have but 6 out of 48. Bath has returned 9 
Liberals and 5 Tories; a gain of 3 to the Liberals. In Great Yarmouth 
all the Tory candidates retired in the midst of the election. Three 
Tories and one Liberal withdrew at Falmouth, and four Councillors 
were elected by the Liberals; who thus secured a large majority in the 
Council. In Birmingham, Manchester, and some other places, the dis- 
puted charters were the plea with which the Conservatives excused their 
not coming forward. At Hull, Newcastle, and other boroughs of less 
importance, the Liberals returned a majority of the candidates, keeping 
their former strength. 

Now for the Tory “ triumphs.” At Bedford, 7 Conservatives are 
returned for 7 Whigs who went out by rotation; ‘‘so completely de- 
stroyed is the Whig party in Bedford.” Bury St. Edmund’s returned 
6 Conservatives in the room of 6 “influential Whig-Radicals,” without 
opposition; and the Conservatives possess their first majority in the 
Council. The Whigs are charged with spending 20,0001. in six years, 
and mortgaging the corporate property to the amount of 8,000/. or 
9,000. At Cambridge, 6 Tories and 4 Whigs retired; and 9 Tories 
and 1 Liberal have been elected: the Tories have now a “ work- 
ing majority,” and reckon upon electing the Mayor and 5 Aldermen. 
Four Whig-Radicals, including the Mayor, went out at Harwich, and 
have been replaced by 4 Conservatives. Liverpool has elected 13 
Tories and 8 Liberals; and the Tories expect to appoint the Mayor 
and 8 new Aldermen. The result of the election at Shrewsbury is to 
place 31 Tories in the Council and 9 Liberals. At Wigan, ten Tories 
have taken the places of 7 of the same party and 3 Liberals who retired : 
there are now in the Council 33 Tories and 8 Liberals; the latter are all 
Aldermen, and the Tory party calculate upon replacing 5 of them by 
Tories. Southampton returned 12 Conservatives, 1 of neutral polities, 
and no Liberals: it is not stated of what parties the retiring members 
were. Six Liberal Councillors of Devizes have been succeeded by 6 
Conservatives, and the latter gain their first majority. At Walsall, 7 
Liberals and 1 Conservative retired, and 3 Liberals and 5 Conservatives 
were elected; enabling the latter to appoint the Mayor and Aldermen, 
At Warwick, the return of 4 Conservatives and 2 Liberals in place of 
2 Conservatives and 4+ Liberals, gives the Conservative party their 
first majority in the Council. The Tories record smaller gains in 
several other places. 




















The Revising Barristers for West Worcestershire have decided that 
a place called “the Far Forest” is not part of the new borough of 
Bewdley and Stourport; and they have struck off twenty names of 
persons residing within that district. At the iast election, Sir T. E. 
Winnington was returned by a majority of five. Among his supporters, 
were thirteen from the Far Forest, and none for his opponent ; and con- 
sequently Mr. Monteith ought to be the sitting Member. A petition is 
now before Parliament, aud the Whig: Radical Member hopes to keep 
his seat on the ground that an Election Committee will not open the 
registry. This is not a case merely of opening the registry; it is a 
question of boundary.— Times, 
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A public meeting was held at Stockport, on Friday last, to consider 
the distressed state of the borough. Mr. William Andrew, the Mayor, 
occupied the chair. The Court-room, in which it was held, was so | 
crowded that persons who meant to take part in the proceedings could | 
not obtain admission, and the people outside clamoured for an adjourn- | 
ment to the open air; but without success. The following resolution 
was carried by a large majority— | 

“ That this meeting is of opinion, that the distress which now exists in this | 
borough is more severe, and has been of much longer duration, than ever 
before known ; that every succeeding weck adds to the namber of its insolvent 
manufacturers and tradesmen, and to the destitution of its operative classes; 
and in order to convince our rulers of this great distress, a committee be now 
formed for the purpose of correctly ascertaining the real condition of the | 
various classes composing the population of this borough, so that a statistical | 
account may be prepared of so authentic a character as to afford to the | 
upholders of commercial restrictions and monopoly no pretext whatever for | 
disputing the extent of our embarrassments and privations.” H 

The next resolution was proposed by Mr. Henry Coppock, the Town- | 

| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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yg j t of the preseut month he found 
that the quantity of bread given away y é (“* Hear, hear!” 
and cries of “ Shame!”) Yes, shame, he said, for those that caused the ne- 
cessity for this relicf, and not to those that gave the relief. The potatoes 
given away had increased at the same rate; and he found that the quantity 
given on the 5th Aucust was 350 pounds, while the increase on the 28th Oc- 
tober was to 2,700 pounds. Looking to the total quantity of provisions of all 
kinds given away on the Sth August, he found it stated at £3 pounds ; 
while on the 2ist of this month the qua had increased to 8,061 pounds. 
This increase had not come upon the Union all at or ut had gradually and 
steadily advanced, so that there was reason to fear that it had not, by very far, 
reached its height. 

He showed the increase in the number of paupers— 

Te found the increase of paupers receiving out-relief, 
quarterly abstract for those townships included in the borough, for the quarter 
ending September 25th, was—adult males 368, adult females 639, children 
1,066 ; while the numbers for the quarter ending June were respectively, 503, 
535, and 765 ; showing an increase of 65 males, 104 females, an? 301 children 
—total, 470; making on an average for the quarter an increase of 36 per week. 
In reference to the causes of the increase of paupcrism, he found that the in- 
crease during the last quarter was chicfly coniined to able-bodied paupers, or 
men driven to seck relief through waut of employment. For the quarter end- 
ing in June, the number for the four townships included in the borough was 
192; in September, the number was 361; being an increase of 169. ‘The in- 
crease on the whole Union was 197; thus showing that the distress from want 
of employment was chiefly confined to the bor , the remaining 28 paupers 
belonging to no less than thirteen country towns 

The increase of disease— 

One of the medical officers of the Union, Mr. Blackshaw, whose district con- 
tains thirty thousand persons, stated that he could bear testimony to the utter 
destitution which at present pervades that district ; many families being at pre- 
sent obliged from want of employment to subsist upon the beneficence of the 
Board of Guardians alone, which iu some instances does not average more than 
from 6d. to 1s. per head per week; and that within the last week he had wit- 
nessed the death of two individuals, John Frost and Sarah Parry, which events, 
after much inquiry, he had no hesitation in stating had been accelerated, if not 
directly produced, by a want of the common necessaries of life. Mr. Coppock 
read an extract from Mr. Blackshaw’s report to the Board of Guardians—* It 
is a general rule, that as destitution poverty prevail, disease increases in 
the same ratio. The number of my Union patients lias been very considerable, 
particularly within the last three or four months. ir cases have generally 
been consumption, asthma, dropsics, skin-diseases, and affections of the stomach 
and bowels ; of which, in addition to other causes, the origin may be ascribed to 
a low state of vital energy, produced in a great measure by both a scarcity and 
a vitiated state of their food, and exposure to an impure atmosphere in their 
too often crowded, and damp, ill-ventilated d nes. 1 consider, 
that previous to the present commercial distre: e poor in my district were, 
upon the whole, tolerably comfortable, and that their weckly earnings were 
sufficient, with a proper regard to econ to provide for their wants. > Mr. 
Coppock read the report of Mr. Rayner, another medical olticer, who says—* As 
to the amount of disease prevailing in my district, I find that, during the last 
quarter, there has been an increase of one-fourth in the Union patients, and | 
the present one is likely to be much heavier than the past. But it is not just 
ai the present moment that its ravages will be greatest: it is when the poor 
have exhausted their little stock and disposed of every thing on which more 
can be raised, that disease will show itse!f by considerable increase in the num- 
ber of victims; when want of food and want of clothing shall have brought 
down the powers of life and rendered it susceptible to every noxious influence 
which tlie body in healih would have been enabled to withstand.” Mr, Rayner 

oes on to attribute the increase of discase generally to want of food and cloth- 
ing. He states that many families have not an income of ls. per week per 
head, even where part of the family are employed. He mentions one family of 
seven children, besides parents, who have an income of only 6s. per week, 

Mr. Griffin, a reporter to the urthern Star, seconded by Mr. 
Mitchell, another Chartist, moved an amendment asserting the Charter 
as the only remedy for all popular ills. The two Chartists attributed 
the distress to machinery. 

Mr. Cobden, the Member for the borough, delivered a long speech, 
to persuade the Chartists from thcir exclusive agitation. He began 
by deploring the state of the borough. “ ihe town,” he said, 
“appears more like one suffering from a siege or an earthquake, 
or from some other calamity which has operaicd_ to oppress or has 
uprooted the whole state of things, aud put men to any shifts for the 
mere purpose of carrying on their existence.” He went on to show 
the futility of condemning machinery, when no one thought of proposing 
its abolition. He pointed to the small minority of 39, among whom he 
was one, who voted for Mr. Sharman Crawford’s resolution to extend 
the suffrage, as showing the hopelessness of obtaining any such measure 
immediately by constitutional means; while the idea of carrying the 
Charter by violence was given up throughout the country. Cora-law 
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repeal was a more practicable object; and even the extent of the dis- 
tress would compel a remedy— 

“It is the duty of Government to finda remedy. I say that no men have 
a right to hold the offices they do unless they are able and prepared to supply 
aremedy. Ay, and they will be compelled to do it; for, let me tell you, Phat 
whatever Ministry may be in power, whether Whig or Tory, they must bring 
you back to comfort and prosperity again, or I defy them to retain office for 
twelve months, Yes, fortunately for you, the Government of this country 
requires mouey ; and they cannot get it from the Duke of Buckingham’s serfs, 
They have been accustomed to obtain it from the hard earnings of the popu- 
lation of our manufacturing towns, and they must have it: there is nothin 
which a Government feels so powerfully as a falling-off in the Exchequer; ani 
it is well for you that it is so, for if there is any known obstacle to your 
prosperity, if patriotism will not, necessity will compel them to remove it, and 
to restore you to a state of prosperity.” 

Mr. Cobden concluded with this reeommendation— 

“ When you see a shop shut up, it ought to have written on the shutters, 
‘Shut up by the Corn-laws.’ I believe, when you see a man going through 
your streets who is out of work, he ought to have a label on his back, ‘ Out of 
work through the Corn-laws’; and when you see your fellow-men going to 
America in search of that livelihood which they are denied at home, do not 
call them ‘ emigrants ’—say they are ‘transported by the Corn-laws.’’ 

Mr, Campbell, a Chartist, recommended that the amendment should 
be withdrawn ; but the movycr and seconder would not yield, and the 
question was ultimately put to the vote; when there was an immense 
inajority for the original motion, which was then declared to be carried. 
A resolution was added, appointing a committee “ to ascertain the 
amount of distress in the borough, the cause of that distress, to propose 
a remedy, and to report thereon to a future public meeting.” The 
meeting, after a vote of thanks to the Mayor, separated about midnight. 

On Tuesday last, at the request of the Magistrates, the Overseers met 
them, at the Court-house, for the purpose of considering the distressed 
state of the town, and the present system of parish relicf. The meet- 
ing was not, we believe, considered to be of public character, and there- 
fore we cannot give any details of what took place at it; but we may 
state that the Magistrates present expressed a desire, that when distress 
was found to exist, the Overseers should extend more liberal relief than 
they have recently been ia the habit of doing. ‘They also desired the 
Overseers to obtain as much information as possible as to the extent of 
the distress which prevails at present, and to communicate the results 
of their inquiries to the Magistrates, We are glad to see that the Ma- 
gistrates are alive to the importance-of these subjects, which we think, 
as the local authorities of the town, they are called upon to investi- 
gate.—Leeds Times, Oct. 30. 

The Nottingham Review says that pauperism is increasing in the 
town to which it belongs. It gives a table of the relief given to the 
poor, with the average price of wheat in each week, for some months; 
from which it appears, that at the commencement of June, when the 
average price of wheat was 62s, 8d., there were 463 persons in the 
house; the number gradually augmenting as the price of wheat ad- 
vanced, until, on the 23d October, 722 individuals were reported as 
being cecupants of the workhouse, while the price of wheat stood at 
64s., having lately been as high as 73s. 


On the 28th, the annual form of asking for a church-rate was ob- 
served in a Vestry-meeting of the parish of St. Mary, Leicester. Be- 
fore proceeding to the main business, some conversation took place as 
to the appointment of a chairman. ‘There appears to have been some 
intention to appoint Mr, Hudson, a Whig Alderman and the senior 
Churchwarden ; but before doing so, he was asked whether, if he were 
appointed, he would put any amendment that might be proposed. He 
declined to give any pledge of that kind; and so the meeting appointed 
a Mr. Wykes. Mr, Hudson then moved that a rate of sixpence in the 
pound be granted. In doing so, he asserted that, “ four or five years 
ago, it was said to the present Churchwardens, ‘ Take office; do not 
enforce a rate; and so long as your expenses are reasonable, we will 
contribute liberally.’ That promise had not been kept.” Several Dis- 
Senters denied that they had ever joined in sanctioning any promise of 
the] kind. Mr. Hudson said, it was not the less a fact, that several 
respectable Dissenters had given the pledge which he had mentioned. 
Mr. Samuel Baines proposed as an amendment, “ That arate of sixpence 
in the pound be not granted.” A forest of hands were held up for the 
amendment, one was held up for the rate. Some one called out to the 
single supporter of the rate, ‘ There’s only one! You had better pay 
all the rate yourself, Mr. Gillespie.” The meeting then separated. 

The church-rate poll closed at Brighton on Friday; when there ap- 
peared—for the rate, 1,275 votes; against it, 1,607. The result was 
announced by the Vicar, the Reverend H. M. Wagner, at a Vestry 
meeting in the afternoon. After the Vicar had retired, the Anti-rate 
party moved and carried a vote of censure upon him for his conduct in 


the matter. 





IRELAND. 

Earl De Grey attended at Dublin Theatre on Thursday week, for the 
first time since his occupation of the Viceroyalty. He was received by 
the audience in the most tumultuous manner. The Liberal accounts 
say that the members of Orange Lodges were called upon by circular 
to attend. When the Lord-Lieutenant entered, there were immediate 
bursts of Kentish fire; which increased as the play proceeded. 
A number of people in the pit cheered for “the new Lord Mayor,” 
and then the Kentish fire and “yellings” for “ Peel, Stanley, and 
Lyndhurst,” were redoubled. The correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle says—“ His Excellency rose repeatedly and bowed his 
acknowledgments to the Kentish firemen.” The Dublin Monitor says 
that he did not seem very well to know how to receive the peculiar 
greetings of the audience. The Tories represent the disturbance as 
having been commenced by a “knot of vagabonds stationed in the 
one-shilling gallery,” who proposed a cheer for the new Catholic Lord 
Mayor. ‘The correspondent of the Times avers, that though Lord De 
Grey “appeared highly gratified by his reception, and laughed heartily 
at the frequent melées in the pit” in the struggle for seats, “ he never 
for once took the slightest notice of what was passing, further than by 


a laugh at the rows.” 





Judge Johnson of the Common Pleas has retired. Baron Foster, 
says the Dublin Monitor, removes from the Exchequer Court to the 
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vacant seat in the Common Pleas; and Sergeant Lefroy wili take Baron 
Foster’s place. 

Sergeant Jackson is spoken of as likely to stand for the representa- 
tion of Dublin College, which will be vacated by Mr. Lefroy. 

On Tuesday, the Lord Chancellor and other Judges opened their re- 
spective Courts, with the usual formalities. In the Court of Chancery 
twenty-four new barristers were admitted, of whom seven were 
Catholics. 


The Aldermen and Common Council of Dublin assembled on Mon- 
day, in the Old Assembly-rooms, to elect a Lord Mayor for the ensu- 
ing year. Mr. Arabin proposed Alderman O’Connell, and Alderman 
George Roe seconded the nomination ; remarking, that the election of a 
Roman Catholic to the ofiice for the first time these one hundred and 
fifty years, would go fur to conciliate the injured feelings of the Catho- 
lics. Alderman Butt, to mark the dissent of the Conservatives from Mr. 
O'’Connell’s nomination as a party measure, (Mr. Butt spoke in very 
temperate and conciliatory language,) proposed Sir Edward Borough. 











Mr. William Torrens M‘Cullagh, as a Protestant, supported Mr. O’Con- | 


nell. 
what course he would pursue with regard to the Repeal of the Union? 
Mr. O'Connell said, that in his office of Lord Mayor no person should 
know what his politics were; but as a private individual, he was a Re- 
pealer. In the office of Lord Mayor he would act with strict and im- 
partial justice to all. After some general conversation, the ques- 
tion “That Alderman Daniel O'Connell, M.P., 
Mayor,” was put, and carried by 40 votes to 8. The new Lord 
Mayor then subscribed the declaration provided by the act of 
Parliament, and ascended the chair amid great applause. For 
some minutes the cheering was continued, but the utmost good- 
humour prevailed on all sides. 
Council for the high honour they had conferred upon him. He acknow- 
ledged the conciliatory manner in which his nomination was opposed 
by Alderman Butt, on the part of his political opponents; and he was 
proceeding at considerable length to point out to the assembly the duties 
which would immediatly devolve upon them, when Mr. Arkins, Mr. 
O’Connell’s tailor, entered the house with a rich crimson velvet robe, 
ornamented with satin bows, and presented it to the Lord Mayor; who 
excited some laughter by his awkward manner of putting iton. [The 
robe was made of velvet, it is said, because no scarlet cloth of Irish 
manufacture could be procured.] When dressed, the assembly rose, 
and cheered him for several minutes. He then continued to call 
the attention of the Council to the state of the finances, and the 
modes they should take to ascertain their exact state. For this pur- 
pose, he suggested that committees be formed, who should look dili- 
gently into all the accounts and books connected with the Old Corpo- 
ration. The guiding principles of the new body should be economy, 


Mr. Alderman Boyce asked, if Alderman O'Connell were elected, | 


be elected Lord | 


Mr. O'Connell returned thanks to the | 


| with propriety elect to its high places.—Morning Chro 


the lessening of taxation on the city, and perfect justice to all per- | 


sons. After some amicable discussion between the Lord Mayor, 
Mr. Butt, and other gentlemen, it was arranged that the Liberals should 
appoint Mr. Nelson, Q.C., as Assessor, and that the Conservatives should 
appoint Mr. Baker—neither party offering opposition to the election of 
these gentlemen. The meeting then broke up. Several thousands of 
persons were assembled in the streets to greet the new Chief Magistrate 
of the city. 

The Dublin Pilot calls to mind that Sir Thomas Hacket was the last 
Catholic Lord Mayor of Dublin, in 1688. “ Whitlaw complains of his 
‘brutish and barbarous behaviour towards Protestants.” ‘It is 
curious,” adds the Pilot, “ that the first Mayor of Dublin who was digni- 
fied by the title of Lord Mayor was a Daniel. He also was a ‘Sir, 
being Sir Daniel Bellingham. He flourished in 1665, in which year 
5001 per annum was granted by the Crown for ever to support the dig- 
nity of the Mayoralty. In that time, we suppose 500/, was equal to 
10,000/, of the present money.” 


The Dublin Monitor says that three mail-coaches were attacked at 
Caher, on the night of Thursday week, by a party of “ gentlemen,” with 
several Justices of the Peace among them. The passengers were mal- 


treated ; and one of them, Mr. Murphy, who is said to be the brother | 


of the Catholic Bishop of Cork, had his wig torn from his head and 
beaten about his face. 
matter. The Standard remarks that the Catholic Bishop of Cork is 
named Crotty, not Murphy. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Municipal Elections took place in Scotland on Tuesday. In 
Edinburgh, the usual division of Whig and Tory was somewhat con- 
founded by the other division of Nonintrusionist and Anti-Nonintru- 
sionist, The Whigs, however, won in every instance, returning all the 
14 members. At Glasgow, the election leaves parties much as they 
stood before, 15 on each side, with two doubtfuls. The Glasgow Argus, 
however, reckons that the Liberals have gained one; and says that the 
Nonintrusionists are reduced to a minority in the Council. 





At a meeting of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, on Wednesday week, 
Mr. Cunningham, on the part of the Committee appointed to confer 
with Mr. Marshall, reported that he adhered to his determination to 
withdraw from the Scottish Church— 

Mr. Marshall had not stated the grounds on which he was led to adopt views 
in favour of Episcopacy ; so that there was no necessity for the Presbytery to 
defend or maintain their own. ‘The sum and substance of what he said was, 
that Episcopacy was coeval with the days of the Apostles, and consequently 
it must have had the sanction of the founders of the Church. If Mr. Marshall 
should at any future period give to the world a statement of the reasons which 
had induced him to become an Episcopalian—and this he thought it was his 
duty to do—then the Presbytery would be called upon to examine those rea- 
sons; but not now. 

Mr. Cunningham thought that the Presbytery should do more than 
merely accept Mr. Marshall’s resignation— 

It had been the practice, in cases very analogous to that of Mr. Marshall, to 
add to their acceptance of the resignation, a declaration that the individual was 
no longer a minister of this Church; that they even went the length of de- 
claring that he was not capable of receiving any presentation or call to any 
Church, and forbidding alt their ministers either to employ or to be em- 
ployed by him. Out of respect to Mr. Marshall, he did not propose that they 
should go the whole length of these declarations and prohibitions ; but he did 


Lord Eliot has promised an inquiry into the | 





think they were imperatively called upon to declare that he was no longera 
minister of this Church. 

A discussion followed ; some members of the Presbytery recommend- 
ing a more stern, others a more lenient course. In the debate, Mr. 
Cunningham stated that before Mr. Marshall’s resignation, application 
had been made, with his sanction, to a Bishop, for his reordination. 
Dr. Brunton admitted that Mr. Marshall had inquired whether it was 
possible for a person in his circumstances to receive ordination ; but he 
had received no very encouraging auswer. Mr. Cunningham’s mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

The number of destitute in Paisley is still on the increase. The 
total amount of those receiving assistance from the Relief Fund on the 
16th October was 4,795; on the 30th, 5,982; the increase in the two 
weeks being 1,187. There is as yet no prospect of improvement. 

Miscellaneous. 

It was yesterday morning currently reported in Westminster Hall, 
that, in consequence of continued indisposition, ir. Justice Bosanquet 
will resign his seat in the Court of Common Pleas before the expira- 
tion of the present term. Mr. Sergeant Goulburn, the Recorder, (the 
Honourable Mr. Law,) and Mr. Sergeant Merewether, are each men- 
tioned as likely to be elevated to the bench when a vacancy occurs.— 
Standard, Nov. 4. 

The friends of Sir Robert Peel point with exultation to the late ap- 
pointment of Dr. Whewell to the Mastership of Trinity College, as@ 
proof that he will not suffer himself to be unduly influenced by his 
Trinity being the principal college of Cambridge, the 
Mastersbip is of the greatest importance, both in respect to honour and 
emolument. It is worth 2,000/. a year, and is in the | of the Crown. 
Dr. Whewell, though a decided Tory, voted for the Whig Lord Lyttel- 
ton at the late contest for the Lord-Stewardship of Cambridge, from a 
feeling that Lord Lyndhurst was not a man whom any university could 

ever 





























colleagues. 


















L ea 
The Times exposes an amusing waste of patriotic indignation on the 
part of the “ Liberal” journals. The late Earl of Maimesbury died in 
the enjoyment of a salary of 1,500/. a year as Governor of the Isle of 
Wight. The oflice was one of the sineceures condemned by a Commit- 





tee of the House of Commons in 1833, and afterwards by the Whig 
Lords of the Treasury in 1834. On Friday week, the Earl of Heytes- 
bury was gazetted as Governor; and the Morning ¢ ‘hronicle was shocked 
at the “barefaced job,” “Tory rapacity,” and ‘ positive robbery.” 
The Globe was equally indignant at Sir Robert Pecl’s renewal of “this 
shameless sinecure.” “ The patriot paper of the North,” says the 
Times, “ the Scotsman, is absolutely stiff with horror; but consoles 
itself, at Lord Heytesbury’s expense, with the assurance that ‘ Parlia- 
ment will soon turn him out of the snug berth.” ‘Che Times thus dis- 
poses of the affair— 

“Tt is perfectly true that Lord Heytesbury has been gazetted to the Gover- 
norship of the Isle of Wight, and that he has been appointed ‘Governor and 
Captain’ of that island and its castles, and ‘ Steward, Sheriff, and Coroner of 
the said island’; and it is true, we believe, that the only duties attached to the 
office are those of the Stewardship, Shrievalty, and Coronership, which are done 
by a deputy, for a fixed remuneration of 50/.a year. But what does the prin- 
cipal receive? How much goes into the pocket of Lord Heytesbury? What 
will that Tory Governor, jobbed in by Sir Robert Peel, have to give up whem 
this ‘snug berth,’ this ‘shameless sinecure,” shall have been wrested from him, 
as the canny Scoisman promises it shall be, by the strong arm of Parliament ? 
Perhaps the shortest answer to this question will be an extract from the patent 
under which Lord Heytesbury has received the oflice. Mark these words— 
* Provided always, and our will and pleasure is, that the said William Lord 
Heytesbury shall not, in right or by virtue of the said several oflices herein- 
before respectively granted, or of any or either of them, or of holding and oc- 
supying the same respectively, or otherwise howsoever, be entitled unto, nor be 
authorized or empowered to have, accept, receive, or uke any manner of salary, 
pension, wages, fees, annuities, or allowances, gratuities, dues, rewards, profits, 
commodities, or emoluments, to the said office or offices, or any or either of them, 
heretofore due, payable, accustomed, belonging, or appertaining as of right or 
otherwise, or any of them, or any part or parts thereof respectively.’” 

In spite of this conclusive explanation, the Morning Chronicle yester- 
day had the face to ‘* congratulate the public on the defeat of one of Sir 
Robert Peel's first jobs.” And then, finding that Lord Heytesbury has 
got nothing, the honest journal also finds that he is a most valuable and 
deserving man, “deprived of the government of India,” and “ex- 
cluded from the high offices of his own profession”—‘ an exclusion 
which he must see is founded on principle, because he really is the only 
man of capacity to be found in the ranks of Tory diplomacy.” Every 
Tory who is excluded from power is found to be most worthy of it by 
Whig journalists. So much for faction, and so littie for truth. 

The Styx steam-frigate, Captain Vidal, arrived at Spithead early om 
Monday morning. This ship sailed a few days since for Canada, having 
on board Sir Charles Bagot. Her return was oceasioned by damage 
done to the machinery, in going out of Cork harbour, which anchorage 
she had made in consequence of the recent westerly gales. Sir Charles 
Bagot left Portsmouth for London immediately. 








The Council of the National Anti-Corn-law League have issued cir 
culars, inviting a general meeting of deputies from different Anti-Corn- 
law Associations, to be held at the offices of the League, in Manchester, 
on Wednesday the 17th November, for the purpose of considering @ 
plan of proceeding during the recess of Parliament, which will then be 
laid before them. 

We are assured, on excellent authority, that the Government have 
been making such inquiries regarding the penny-postage as clearly 
indicate that they are at present considering and contemplating the 
raising of the postage to threepence.—Globe. [Fudge !] 


A general assembly of the Academicians was held on Monday, at 
the Royal Academy of Arts in Trafalgar Square; when Mr. John 
Rogers Herbert, Mr. John Watson Gordon, painters, and Mr. Patrick 
M‘Dowell, sculptor, were elected Associates of that institution. [This 
is a very good selection, and it doesthe Academy credit. ] 

Mrs. Maclehose, the Clarinda of Burns the poet, and widow of Mr. 
A. Maclehose, writer, of Glasgow, died a few days since, at Edinburgh, 
at the advanced age of eighty-two. To the last she retained traces of 
her early beauty. 
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The overland Indian mail conveys intelligence from Bombay to the 
Ast October, from China to the 24th August. 

The new British Plenipotentiary in China, Sir Henry Pottinger, and 
the new Admiral, Sir William Parker, arrived at Macao on the 9th 
August ; and proceeded without delay to execute their important duties. 
In the Hong Kong Gazette of the 12th, a notification was published by the 
Plenipotentiary, and a copy of his own commission from the British 
Crown. From the latter it would appear that Sir Henry Pottinger is 
sole Plenipotentiary, and altogether independent of any control on the 
part of the Indian Government. ‘The notification declares that war sub- 
sists between the British and Chinese, [this is the first time the word 
has been introduced by the British into a public document, ] but that the 
existing truce should be observed at Canton unless infringed by the 
Chinese authorities. It also warns all foreigners against placing them- 
selves or their properties in danger, as there might be a collision. Sir 
Henry promises to pay every consideration to the inquiries and wishes 
of the British; but “ he can allow no consideration connected with 
mercantile pursuits and other interests to interfere with the strong mea- 
sures which he may find it necessary to authorize and adopt towards 
the Government and subjects of China, with a view to compelling an 
honourable and lasting peace.” The island of Hong Kong is to be re- 
tained until her Majesty’s decision is known. 

The Plenipotentiary sent his Secretary to Canton with a notification 
to the Chinese authorities of his appointment and arrival. A letter is 
also said to have been addressed to the Emperor, to which an answer was 
expected at a Northern station—Chusan probably. The interference of 
the Kwang-chow-foo, or Mayor of Canton, had been refiSed. He sought, 
as on former occasions, an interview with the British Plenipotentiary ; 
but it was refused, and he was referred to the Secretary. The Imperial 
Commissioners and the other authorities at Canton are described as 
alarmed by these new measures, particularly as the British expedition 
had proceeded to the Northward. It is said that they offered a large 
sum of money to delay the departure of the fleet, which was declined. 
The British were as much pleased as the Chinese were dismayed. 

A rumour prevailed in Canton, that all the Tartar troops had been 
ordered back again; that two boatfuls, indeed, had actually arrived; 
and no doubt seemed to be entertained that the fortifications would be 
immediately rebuilt, armed, and garrisoned afresh, so soon as our troops 
moved Northward. The alteration of treatment, however, was felt 
immediately in the change of conduct manifested towards the English 
residents in Canton: the customary insolence, it is said, had vanished ; 
and the studied rudeness experienced in passing along the streets seemed 
at once exchanged for deference and respect. 

A force of seven ships of war and one steamer, with troops and 
transports, remained for service at Hong Kong and in Canion river: 
the land force mustered in all nearly three thousand bayonets; the fleet 
of transports amounted to forty. 

On the 21st and 26th July there were violent typhoons on the coast 
of China, which did much damage. During one of them, a cutter, the 
Louisa, commanded by Lord A. W. Beauclerk, having on board the 
Commodore and Captain Elliot, was wrecked on the island of Kowlan, 
in the district of Heangshan. Sir Gordon and Captain Elliot were 
brought back to Macao in a small Chinese boat. 

“ Her Majegty’s joint Plenipotentiarics,” says a writer at Macao, “ were at 
first rather roughly treated: the Commodore was, we have heard, knocked 
down and stripped ; and had not the man who brought their Excellencies back 
to Macao in his boat interfered in their behalf and protection, the English ex- 
pedition in China would probably have been deprived of both its civil and 
military heads. The man called himself a Comprador, took the shipwrecked 

eople into his house, and gave them food. Sir G. Bremer landed on the 

raya Grande in a red Guernsey frock and drawers: the price of their rescue 
was three thousand dollars. Lieutenant Fowler, Lord A. W. Beauclerk, and 
the rest of the crew, were brought back to Macao by a Lorcha and a boat cf 
her Majesty’s ship Herald, which had been despatched for that purpose.” 

Captain Elliot, and the Commodore, Sir Gordon Bremer, arrived at 
Bombay in the Atalanta on the 24th August, and proceeded by the 
overland mail through Egypt: their arrival in England may there- 
fore be hourly expected. 


The news from India is of secondary importance. In Scinde the im- 
portant position of Shikarpore had been ceded to the British. Major 
Outram had taken possession of his charge as successor to the deceased 
Political Agent, Mr. Ross Bell. The negotiations continued with Nus- 
seer Khan, and would, it was hoped, soon produce favourable results. 
In Afghanistan the conflicts continue between Shah Soojah’s troops 
and the unruly mountain-tribes. Some new encounters took place in 
August between the British troops and the rebels, In Thibet there is 
fighting going forward between some of the Sikhs under Zorawar Singh 
aud the inhabitants. Zorawar is said to have gained several victories. 
It is thought that some of the Nepaulese, who are also marauding in 
China, may soon come into contact with the Sikhs there. 

The Burmese monarch, Tharawaddie, is described as making prepa- 
rations for war: ke had approached Rangoon; but the British troops at 
Moulmein had been reinforced, and they were ready to repulse any ag- 
gression. 








The packet-ship Rochester has arrived from New York, with advices 
one day later than those brought by the Halifax steamer. They con- 
tain no additional intelligence. The New York Herald speaks of an 
improved feeling produced by the acquittal of Mr. M*Leod; and 
observes, that “in relation to financial matters every thing is becoming 
sound, healthy, and prosperous.” 

In our last Postscript we were able to give an outline of the con- 
cluding proceedings in the trial of Mr. M‘Leod, at Utica: we now give 
an abridgment of Judge Gridley’s charge to the Jury, which is in- 
teresting, not only on account of the admiration which it excited, but 
also because it comprises an able analysis of the evidence, with the 
principal comments of counsel upon it. He began by congratulating 
the Jury on the abseuce of any excitement in the place which was the 
scene of the trial— 

“We know, it is true, that a deep and pervading interest is felt, in this case 
throughout the entire land. We are also aware that a portion of the public 
press has, from the commencement of this controversy, teemed with inflam- 
matory and passionate :fticles. We have likewise "heard of popular com- 
motions in various parts of the country, and in particular in the county 
where the indictment against the prisoner was found. Still, though these 








disturbing influences may prevail elsewhere, we can at least say that they 
have not entered this solemn temple of justice. If the waves of excited 
popular feeling have swept along in other quarters, they have not reached the 
portals of this building, consecrated as it is to the faithful administration of 
that justice to which the people and the prisoner alike appeal. During the 
proceedings here, it may also be remarked, we have seen attentive auditors in 
the person of loyal subjects of Great Britain, who not long since were in armg 
in defence of their soil; and, on the other hand, we had the presence of more 
than one distinguished actor in the scenes of blood and suffering connected 
with the recent abortive attempt at revolution in the Canadian provinces, 
Yet, although these individuals, as well as others who have been present, must 
have been deeply interested auditors and spectators of what has occurred, not 
a single murmur has been heard—not a single eoullition of excited feeling has 
escaped. All has been quietness and good order; and a signal proof has been 
given that here isa spot where justice can be purely administered, and that 
here, if nowhere elsc, the decision of an upright, intelligent, and honest jury, 
will be acknowledged sovereign and supreme. It is under these auspicious 
circumstances that I invite your attention, gentlemen, to the questions con- 
nected with this great and important case.” 

Judge Gridley then gave a condensed abridgment of the history of 
the transaction out of which the trial arose. He next laid down the 
law for the guidance of the Jury— 

“ The acts I have described are held by the prisoner’s counsel to have been 
excused in the individual performing them for these reasons—first, because 
those acts were authorized; and secondly, because done in self-defence; and 
again, because the whole transaction has already become the subject of re= 
cognition hetween the two Governments, ¢o as to deprive this Court of juris- 
diction over the offence. These arguments have been laid before the Supreme 
Court ; and that Court, after great research and deliberate consideration, pro- 
nounced that this act of the killing of Durfee, although performed in the pro- 
secution of an enterprise like that I have already described, was murder: 
it follows then, gentlemen, that all who were engaged in it are guilty of the 
same offence; and it is not necessary that the arm of M‘Leod slould have 
struck the fatal blow to render him guilty—enough that he was engaged with 
others in that enterprise. ‘This question, then, is to be excluded from your con= 
sideration. Then comes the question—the important question on which you 
are to pass judgment—is Alexander M‘Leod guilty of that murder? ” 

He proceeded to analyze the evidence; which he divided into two 
classes—the circumstantial evidence connecting M‘Leod with the case, 
and the evidence as to his own confessions of participation. ‘Tracing 
the evidence of Gilman Appleby, Drown, and Corson, he showed its 
weak points. On Drown’s evidence he said—- 

“It is argued by the prisoner’s counse], that the degree of darkness which 
prevailed there, fat Chippewa, ] as testified to, was such as made it exceedingly 
rash for this witness to pronounce se confidently that he was able to recognize 
M‘Leod as well there as here today. It is also argued that he stands before 
you impeached as to his character for truth and veracity; and to sustain this 
impeachment, witnesses have been called and have appeared before you. One 
Mr Bates has testified that he lives near Canandaigua, near the residence of 
this witness ; and says that he heard him speaking on this subject, 1 think 
at some former period, when subpenaed ; and among other things, he said he 
knew nothing in reference to this matter that could do M‘Leod any harm or 
good. The statement which he makes of what he said is somewhat qualified. 
It is remarked, on the other hand, that witnesses who are subponaed frequently 
make careless observations, and that this person being a poor man, might wish 
to avoid attendance on this trial. This is very true, that persons often make 
careless remarks; and had Drown made such a statement in presence of any 
one who could have excused him from attending here, then the plea of counsel 
would have been entitled to greater regerd from you. Tf, in truth, the facts 
which he has here stated were remembered by him at that time, then they 
were all facts material, and he could not have said, consistently with truth, 
that he knew nothing of sufficient importance to harm or benefit the prisoner. 
I may add, that in order to restore your confidence in Drown, Bates was 
questioned, and in reply stated, that that individual’s character for veracity had 
latterly improved—that formerly he had been an intemperate man, but was 
now reformed.” 

We take up the Judge’s charge again with the evidence of Parker, 
bar-keeper at Davis’s tavern in Chippewa; in the middle of which the 
last report broke off— 

“ He testifies that the prisoner went to bed at Davis’s tavern early in the day ; 
and got up between eight and nine o’clock in the evening; that a gentleman 
called for him, and he went out ; that half an hour or three quarters of an hour 
afterwards he saw him between Davis’s and the Chippewa Creek; that a good 
many people were on the rcad; that M‘Leod went into one of the boats; that 
about sunrise next moruing he saw him at Davis’s; that he again saw hima 
few days afterwards, in the officers’ mess-room, and there heard him say that 
he had killed a damned Yankee, or something like that. At the close of his 
examination, this witness was asked whether he could say with considerable 
certainty that he saw M‘Leod at the ‘Cut’? and he sail he could. He was 
asked further, and said he had no donbt of it. He also states that it was 
pretty dark that night, and testifies also to cther things; on account of which 
the counsel for the prisoner contends you should take his testimony with con- 
siderable grains of allowance. He testifies as to his knowledge of M‘Leod; 
and among other things, says that he once went to see him in company with a 
brother-in-law, whom he accompanied as a witness in case his evidence would 
be necessary that money was paid to M‘Leod; but although he went asa 
witness, he cannot recollect the amount of the money paid on the occasion. 
It is also argued that this witness tells a very extraordinary story in relation to 
the manner in which he has been induced to appear here; that he started from 
home to make certain purchases in Buffalo; that he suspected some one who 
accosted him on the way with the design of arresting him to insure his attend- 
ance as a witness on this trial; that he returned home, again set out, and was 
arrested in Buffalo before he had time to transact any business; that, further, 
le was ignorant of the laws of this State, and was so frightened by the alleged 
representations of Mr. Hawley, that he (Mr. Hawley) had power to enforce 
his attendance here, that he consented to come. All this may or may not be 
the truth. This witness also testities that he was solicited to come here by 
persons religiously opposed to bearing arms. The next witness is Caswell— 
he whom Corson spoke of; and he testifies in substance that be also saw 
M‘Leod that morning at Davis’s tavern. Then comes Quimby—he is the 
witness from Pennsylvania; he testifies that he resided some two miles from 
Chippewa; that he was there on the 19th with a load of hay, which he sold to 
the Government; that he did not get paid for it at the tise of the sale; that 
he remained till evening, and in the course of the evening saw the prisoner at 
Davis’s tavern; that he remained there from nine till ten o’clock; that he 
then started for home; stopped at Pettis’s, about a mile off, that night; that 
he then turned back and was again in Chippewa between daylight and sunrise. 
That he went back to get payment for his hay at the Commissary’s office. 
That he was going there when he saw M‘Leod. That he saw him on the 
‘ridge’; and that he there heard him boast of his exploits on the Caroline, 
and heard him declare that there was the blood of a Yankee on his sleeve. 
He is questioned then as to whether he expected to receive payment for his hay 
at that early hour, and whether there were any persons in the office; and he said 
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there were not; that he wished to be there in good season, but did not after all 
get paid, and finally went home. But, gentlemen, it seems according to the 
testimony of Mr. Lott of Lottsville, Pennsylvania, that on one occasion this 
Quimby came with another person for the purpose of making an affidavit 
before Mr. Lott, who is a Magistrate, and that that gentleman refused to take 
the affidavit, because Quimby was unworthy of credit ; that he went to another 
Magistrate, by whom the affidavit was taken and sent on. Lott says that he 
resides in Lottsville; that the reputation of the witness Quimby, while 
resident there, was very bad; that he was not to be believed on oath ; and that 
in informing the prisoner’s counsel of his character, he (Mr. Lott) had no 
private motives of malice or revenge to gratify. Now it is said—and it is 
true—that ordinarily a witness to invalidate the testimony of another should 
be called from the neighbourhood. But you are the arbiters of this question, 
and in your hands I leave it. The evidence of Seth Hunman, for whatever 
it is worth, is also before you. When examined before, he said M‘Leod was 
not seen by him that morning; he now swears he was. You will give this 
the credit you deem it deserves. Justus F. T. Stevens is then called and 
sworn: he testifics that he was present on the night in question, and that he 
saw three boats go out and return; and he distinctly and positively swears 
that he saw M‘Leod disembark by the beacon-light. That is a statement 
which is not confirmed by any other witness, and is, on the contrary, hostile 
to the statements of all the other witnesses on both sides. It cannot be true. 
He was dismissed from the stand without cross-examination. He has testified 
to what is a deliberate fulsehood—a falsehood for which the palliating plea of 
the probability of mistake cannot be offered. Leonard Anson [a carpenter 
of Lockport, in the United States] is the next witness. He swears he saw 
M‘Leod at the bar in Davis’s tavern; that there were others there who took 
part in the expedition against the Caroline, each boasting as to who had com- 
mitted the greatest crime; that there he saw M‘Leod draw out his pistol, and 
delare that he had killed a damned Yankee; and that he pointed out the blood 
on the stock of the pistol. This, it is contended on the part of the prisoner, is 
an improbable story ; that he could not have seen the blood on the pistol; and 
Other considerations Lave been submitted to you in relation to the testimony 
of this individual, which it is unnecessary for me to dwell upon now. You are 
the judges of their weight, and the attention which should be given to them.” 

On this evidence generally Judge Gridley observed— 

“ The prisoner’s counsel contend that some of these witnesses have been im- 
peached, and that others have appeared in very doubtful circumstances ; that 
the darkness of the night was a good reason why no very great confidence 
should be placed in the statements of those testifying so positively that they 
recognized M‘Leod with such certainty ; and that what they have proved is 
enough to throw some shade of suspicion on the whole, ‘That is the view 
taken of it by the prisoner’s counsel. Whilst on the other hand, the counsel 
for the prosecution insist that it is a mass of testimony which you must be- 
lieve ; and which believing, you cannot doubt the fact of the prisoner’s guilt. 
It is your province to criticize all this, and pass judgment upon it.” 

He then adverted to the evidence of M‘Leod’s confessions— 

“There is a principle of law, applicable to that description of evidence to 
which the counsel for the prisoner has directed your attention, that confessions 
are in themselves the most surprising kind of evidence, easily fabricated, and 
difficult to he disproved, liable to be mistaken, partially heard, partially remem- 
bered; and, unless corroborated by other testimony, the rule adopted by the 
elementary writers, and sauctioned by the most distinguished jurists, is that 
they are the most unsafe description of testimony. Nevertheless, they are 
competent to be weighed, judged of, and passed upon, like all the other evidence 
in the case. I therefore, gentlemen, call your attention to the evidence of 
Henry Myers [a blacksmith of Canandaigua, who had resided in Canada] ; 
and I would admonish you, that one rule by which you are to test the declara- 
tions of witnesses is, that you are to see whether they are probable—like what 
men in like circumstances would do. He testifies that on one occasion, whilst 
he was passing Niagara Falls, he stopped at a tavern, and saw M‘Leod with a 
bumber of others; that M‘Leod was accosted by name by another of the party ; 
that he boasted that he killed one damned Yankee or rebel ; and that he compelled 
the witness to ‘treat’ the party. You will judge of the credibility of this 
witness’s story; but there is one thing he said, which has not yet been noticed 
by any of the counsel, and which may aid you in passing judgment on his 
evidence: he said that he marked the features of M‘Leod well, as he deter- 
mined to use him in a similar manner if ever he got him on this side the fron- 
tier. The next witness is Calvin Wilson. le is the keeper of a ferry at 








Youngstown, in Canada; and he says that a few days after the destruction of | 


the Caroline he went over to Canada; that he went into a house where was a 
erson of the name of Rayncock, M‘Leod, and others whom be named, who 
ad been actors in that transaction, and that M‘Leod said one of the damned 

rebels got shot on the wharf. This witness has been cross-examined at length ; 

and confessed, that though 2 poor man with a family, he had given two 
hundred dollars to the ‘ Patriot’ cause, and declined answering whether or not 
he had harboured the notorious Lett. To rebut his testimony, a respectable 
inhabitant of the town of Niagara, named Hamilton, was produced ; and testified 
that he well knew Rayncock, and that that individual was absent in England 
at the time specified by Wilson. The next witness worthy of notice is Timothy 

Wheaton: he deposes, that about a year before he had gone from Whilby, 

Canada, where he lived, to Niagara; was near the ferry ; saw M‘Leod coming 

up from the water-side, and the witness remarked to him that the sentinels had 

a hard time of it ; that they then talked of the Navy Islanders, and about their 

number; that M‘Leod said they would never have the Caroline there again, 

and added, that he was the second or third man who boarded her; that then 
some person, a stranger to witness, interrupted the conversation by taking 

M‘Leod off; that he (the witness) turned from the ferry, recollecting that he 

had not a pass, and went back to the town. It is undeniable, that in looking 

at this mass of evidence there is much of it that appears questionable, and much 
of it remains that is not powerfully attacked, and that does bear very hard on 
the question of the prisoner’s guilt.” 

The Judge then turned to the evidence for the defence—the proofs 
of non- participation and of alibi: first as to the evidence, taken by com- 
mission, of witnesses in Canada, to show that M‘Leod was not present 
a‘ the attack— 

“The Attorney-General has criticized the testimony of these deponents with 
great minuteness and equally great ability. He has pointed out where the 
witnesses have contradicted each other, or the truth. For instance, some 
saying that resistance was made on board the boat, whereas it has been shown 
there was no resistance. If the witnesses swore so, knowing that they were 
swearing falsely, that will of course detract from their credibility. But Wells 
himself testifies that he overheard the sounds of fighting; and that in the 
darkness of the night and in the confusion of the melée, they all taking 
a part, had mistakeo each other for the occupants of the boat, and 
that they fought together. If that were true, then it would not follow 
that in testifying as to resistance encountered on board the boat they 
were false in the corrupt sense of the term. Passing from this, there 
is this other consideration which must strike you in the outset—if, when 
Alexander M‘Leod sued out this commission, and directed the Commis- 
sioners to examine persons who had been in each of the boats, if in truth 
he had been present there himself, he must be a bold man indeed. [Judge 
Gridley pointed out that the negative testimony of Sir Allan M’Nab and 
Captain Sears, that they did not see M‘Leod, especially as it was dark, was of 


less value than more positive testimony. ] But there are one or two gentlemen 
from among the inmates of each particular boat who have been examined. 
Some of them knew M‘Leod well before that time; others became acquainted 
with him afterwards; some talked with and recognized all their associates, and 
they all testified that M‘Leod was not among them on that night. Now, 
gentlemen, it is proper that you should apply the rule distinguishing between 
positive and negative testimony. It is true that where one man swears he did 
see another at any particular spot and period, it is more satisfactory than when 
he can ouly say that he did not see him there. But you will take into considera~ 
tion the reasons which would lead you to believe that the crews of each of the 
boats must have well known each other, and so pass a correct opinion as to 
their credibility, when they say positively that M‘Leod was not among them.” 

Then he came to the oral depositions that the prisoner was else 
where— 

“ We come now to the proof of an alibi; which, if sustained, can leave no 
doubt of the prisoner’s innocence, unless you can believe him gifted with 
ubiquity. The first witness to prove this is William Press, | the landlord of # 
public-house at Niagara.] He swears that he conveyed the prisoner and 
another person to Niagara on the day of the destruction of the Caroline; 
that he knows it to be on that day, from the fact of having made an entry of 
the transaction in his cash-book under that date; that he conveyed the 
prisoner in the evening as far as Stamford, on the way back to Chippewa; 
that there the prisoner alighted from the waggon, and went to the house of 
Captain J. Morrison, [s retired British officer living five miles from Chip- 
pewa.] William Stocking [the commander of a detachment of Dragoons] 
was called, and corroborated the evidence of Press; aud both, 1 may add, cor=- 
roborate the statement of Hamilton respecting Rayncock’s having left for 
Europe before the commencement of the troubles in Canada. ‘The family of 
Captain Morrison and himself swear positively as to M‘Leod’s being there on 
the night of the 29th December. Captain Morrison states that he is enabled 
to fix the day from the circumstance that his friend Colonel Cameron called at 
his gate early next morning and informed him of the destruction of the Caro- 
line, and gave him a fragment of the ruins which he had found in an eddy 
below the Falls; that he told this to M‘Leod, whom he found half-dressed in 
the parlour, where he slept during the night; that M‘Leod was electrified, 
and calling for his horse, purposed to leave immediately, but finally remained 
for breakfast; after which he went on his way. ‘Then comes the witness 
Gilkinson: he says that he met M‘Leod on the day after the destruction of 
the Caroline, on the road from Stamford ; that they rode up together to oppo- 
site Navy Island, from which they were fired on; that one of the balls was 
picked up and handed to M‘Leod, who carried it with him; and Scars, you will 
recollect, states that on this day he saw M‘Leod and another person riding 
along that way, and that they were fired on from Navy Island. ‘his testi- 
mony is also corroborated by that of Mr. M‘Lean. ‘This is the aggregate of 
the testimony, gentlemen, on the part of the defence. The evidence of the 
Morrisons and the declarations of M‘Leod on his examination have been sub= 
mitted to you, and criticized by the Attorney-General with great ability. If 
he has satisfied you that the Morrisons may have been mistaken as to dates, 
and in particular in reference to this great epoch, and that the other wit- 
nesses confronting them may also have been mistaken, then your confidence im 
this portion of the testimony vanishes. Dut if you decide on just grounds 
otherwise, then it should, I think, be deemed satisfactory in establishing the 
innocence of the prisoner.” 

Even if the proof of alibi did not satisfy the Jury, but only raise a 
doubt, still the prisoner would have the benefit of that doubt: and this 
brought Judge Gridley to his peroration— 

“ 'Vhe law never divides between the living and the dead—never consigns an 
individual to the tomb without an overwhelming amount of evidence to prove 
the guilt of the accused. In this spirit you are now to consider the evidence 
which I have-briefly reviewed before you. And now, gentlemen, my task is 
performed. Your duty remains to be done. And it is one of the most solemm 
trusts that can ever be reposed in the citizen, You are to take the case into 
your deliberate consideration. You are to weigh and decide on every part and 
portion of it. You are to call into exercise your best powers of judgment, 
regardless of rumours which may have reached your ears, regardless of every 
consideration except that of the guiding principle of justice and impartiality. 
And when you shall have come to your decision, and declared where the truth 
lies, then, with an independence that will honour you, and with the noble inte- 
grity that your country expects you to exhibit, you will pronounce your ver- 
dict. And then I trust that all who have witnessed the trial—the ability with 
which it has been conducted, and your patience in attending to it—will be 
satisfied. If the evidence will lead you to say that he is guilty, then, although 
your decision should wrap your country in the flames of war, you will fear- 
lessly pronounce it. On the other hand, if he is innocent, you will pronounce 
him so, regardless of threats or murmurs, or fear of rebuke. And may the God 
of truth cnable you to decide according to those principles of truth and equity 


| which are the foundations of the Eternal Throne.” 





We stated in our last number, that after half an hour’s retirement the 
Jury returned a verdict of “ Not Guilty”; and that Mr. M‘Leod, on 
being discharged from custody, retired unmolested to Bagg’s Hotel. 

We are happy to have it in our power to state, in answer to the 
rumours recently cireulated of a change in the Government of Nova 
Scotia, that a despatch was received by the last steamer, in which the 
new Colonial Secretary, Lord Stanley, assures Lord Falkland of his 
determination to give him the most cordial support in the conduct of 
his administration—Novascotian, Oct. 14. 


The pacification of Spain in general proceeds favourably. On the 
29th October, Espartero was at Vittoria; where numerous deputations 
from the provinces had waited upon him for the purpose either of 
making their submission or of declaring their devotedness to the 
Government. The great question of the Fueros was discussed at these 
interviews. Espartero promised to maintain all the municipal and 
other laws which could be reconciled with those of the king- 
dom at large, and to exempt the inhabitanis from the conscrip- 
tion; to which the people of those provinces seem to have an insur- 
mountable aversion. Customhouses were to be shortly established 
along the frontier of the Pyrennees, agreeably to the decree of the 
Cortes. 

Madrid was quite tranquil. General Quiroga had been sentenced to 
death by the permanent military commission. General Norza-Gueray 
has been cashiered, and is to be imprisoned for six years. Arrests con- 
tinue to be made; but all attempts have failed to discover the retreats 
of two leading insurgents, General Concha and Brigadier Pezuela. 
It appears that the Regent has issued orders to shoot O'Donnell, Pi- 
quero, and others, the moment they were taken; but those insurgent 
leaders are now safe in France. It was anticipated that General Oribe 
would be taken on the Portuguese frontier. An agent of General 
Narvaez had been arrested at Malaga, on landing from Gibraltar, It 
was supposed that Narvaez had left Gibraltar for Portugal. 
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The chief attention is now turned to Barcelona, where a sort of local 
revolution has grown out of the rebellion. We are indebted to the 
Morning Post for the following resumé of the affair— 

“ We must premise, that the destruction of the fortifications of Barcelona 
has long been a favourite project of the revolutionary population of that town, 
At various periods petitions to the Madrid Executive had been addressed for 
that purpose; but even Espartero had refused to sanction the wished-for demo- 
lition. ‘The Barcelona Republicans had the same antipathy to the citadel as 
the Parisians had for their Bastile in bygone days, and for their Bastiles now 
erecting. ‘The same reasons for this dislike are alleged,—namely, that the fire 
of the forts was more intended to awe the population than to be employed 
against a foreign foe. Chance has placed it in the power of the infuriates of 
Barcelona to achieve their object; the town and citadel having been com- 
“asog 4 evacuated on the night of the 25th by the troops of the Line who had 

en despatched to join the Captain-General, Van Halen, at the French fron- 
ticrs, leaving General Zabala in the command of Barcelona. In the afternoon 
of the 25th, it appears that the National Guards, who had been well provided 
with ammunition on the first news of the events at Madrid on the 7th ultimo 
and the outbreak in the Basque Provinces, were placed in the citadel on duty. 
The opportunity was too favourable to be lost; and on the 26th two of the 
most formidable bastions commanding the town were razed ; and in imitation of 
the French Revolutionists who pulled down the Bastile, the stones were so- 
lemnly paraded. This act of demolition received the sanction of the local 
authoritics, except, of course, the Political Chief and General Zabala, who hold 
their appointments from the Madrid Government.” 

According to other accounts, it is understood that the citizens of 
Barcelona were mainly influenced by a jealous dread lest the Modera- 
dos should make use of the strongholds of the city. 

It is fixed that the Infante Don Francisco shall reside in Valladolid 
for the present, and shall proceed thither by way of Tudela and Burgos 
without passing through Madrid. 

The Courrier Belge of Saturday announced the discovery, on Friday 
night, of a formidable conspiracy, of which the object is supposed to be 
to restore Belgium to the Dutch rule. The Courrier began by alluding 
to disorders in France and Spain and the agitations in the United States 
and England, and says that Belgium must also have its conspiracy— 

“ It was not the Police, however, who threw any obstacles in the way to pre- 
vent this explesion ; which has been inevitable ever since the fetes of Septem- 
ber. The funds of the Police are inefficient to provide for the safety of the 
state. ‘There can be no doubt that the conspirators were all in earnest in this 
affair, and ‘ meant business.’ In one of our suburbs, two new six-pounders 
and two ficld-pieces, with harness, ammunition, &c., all ready to sweep the 
streets of our tranquil city. 

“ Tomorrow was the day fixed upon for the breaking-out of the conspiracy. 
The conspirators had extended their ramifications throughout Ghent, Antwerp, 
Liege, &c. Had it broken out in the night, it might have been successful, as 
the officers who live in the suburbs could have had their throats cut before 
they could have arrived at the barracks. This is the cause of the order given 
to the officers to return to the town. 

“ We have also received the following details. During the whole of yester- 
day afternoon, the Police and authorities were on the alert. ‘Thousands of ru- 
mours were afloat respecting the goings and comings of those functionaries. It 
was at first tho t to relate to a band of robbers, which it is well known has 
extensive ramifications in the city. This, however, better-informed persons 
said was caused by a conspiracy against the welfare of the state. The law- 
officers, accompanied by the police-agents, repaired to the different quarters of 
the town to make domiciliary visits at the residence of the persons suspected. 
Among others, they proceeded to the house of M. Decrehen in the Rue d’Ar- 
gent. They were compelled to break open the doors, and seized several arti- 
cles. Gendarmes then went in pursuit of M. Deerehen ; who was arrested and 
taken to the Bureau of Public Safety. He is reported to have had a violent 
altercation with the Minister of War. As M. Decrehen alighted from the car- 
riage before the door of the Minister of the Interior, he succeeded in escaping, 
but was subsequently recaptured. Large bodies of people assembled about the 
streets, and troops are stationed about the town. M. Decrehen has been inter- 
rogated, but nothing is as yet known. Some other arrests have taken place, 
and the guards at the posts about the town have been doubled. A battalion of 
the Tenth has just arrived at Brussels. The whole of the municipal, legal, 
and military authorities, have been up all night, aud warrants have been issued 








against a large number of persons. 

“ Among those already arrested are the ex-Gencral Vandersmissen, General 
Vandermeeren ; Vandersmissen, a merchant, brother of the General; Parys, 
Military Intendant, with his secretary; M. Van S., a Government employé ; 
Parent, ex-Commandant of the Corps Francs. Altogether upwards of twenty 
persons have been arrested, and warrants are out against several others. 

“ Among the articles seized at the houses of the conspirators, are four small 
pieces of cannon, with all the necessary accessories. These were taken at the 
house of M. de Beaumont, formerly an officer of artillery. At the house of 
M. P., in the Rue des Dominicains, was seized a large chest, containing balls, 
powder, three pistols, a carbine, &c. The judicial authorities are also in- 
specting the premises of M. T., a coachmakcr, outside the Lacken gate. The 
authorities declare that they have discovered the traces of a widely-extending 
conspiracy. The Ministers assembled in council this morning, and sevcral 
expresses have been sent off by the King.” 

The Brussels Globe, in mentioning more arrests, observes— 

“ Among the persons implicated in this conspiracy, there are to be seen by 
the side of the Orangeists men who played first parts in the days of September, 
and malecontents of all parties. As to the nature of the plot, nothing is yet 
said; and the strange péle méle of the names that figure in it scarcely allows 
of an opinion being tormed upon it.” 

The Observatcur gives some few additional particulars respecting the 
persons arrested— 

“ The Police paid a visit to the house of one of the persons arrested in the 
Faubourg de Scharbeck, and made a thorough scarch. All the rooms were 
found to be unfurnished, with the exception of one, in which a table was set 
out with chairs round it, showing that a meeting had been held or was about 
tobe held there. ‘There were lights and a fire in this room. Most of the per- 
sons arrested have military titles, but only two really belong to the Belgian 
army. These are M. Parys and M. Vandermeeren ; the former of these two only 
was in active service. General Lecharlier was formerly a Major of the Civic 
Guard in Belgium, but was made a general in Portugal. M. Parys holds the 
rank of Sub-intendant of the first class, which is equivalent to Major-General. 
Vandermeeren had been for some years on the retired list. Vandersmissen, 
who was condenimed for treason in 1831, was restored to the Army in 1839, 
under the Ministry of M. de ‘theux; but in 1840 he was struck off the Army- 
list, under the Ministry of M. Lebeau. M. Parent and M. de Crehen also 
had ceased to be on the list for active service. M. de Crehen was with the 
Belgian auxiliarics in Portugal, and returned with the rank of Captain of Ar- 
tillery. All Brussels has seen him at the Circus during the representation of 
the Siege of Constantina, commanding on horseback the two small pieces of ar- 
tillery used in the piece, and which are probably those which have been seized 
at Tivoli. A Pole, in the service of the Government, was arrested by error, 





but was immediately set at liberty. We learn that several persons have been 
> the provinces, and that they are expected at the Prison of the Petits 
armes. 

The King was at Ardennes; but a courier was despatched to sum- 
mon him to Brussels, as soon as the conspiracy was discovered. The 
correspondent of the Morning Post attributes that discovery to the 
Minister of War; “ for while the Police were ignorant of what was 
going on, he is said to have seen, incognito, the casting of the balls, pre- 
tended to take a lively interest in the proceedings, and by this and other 
means to have made himself master of many valuable facts. 





It is inferred from recent appearances that the French Opposition 
intend to open the next session of the Chambers with a renewal of the 
motion for diminishing the number of placcholders in the Chamber. 

The Paris journals and those of the French out-ports concur in the 
statement that the disarmament by France is in actual progress. The 
Toulonnais of the 28th October says— 

“ ‘The disarmament of the French fleet is on the point of taking place. The 
order to dismiss, not only all the seamen who have completed their four years’ 
services, but also those who have only served three years and a half, or even 
three years, has been received from Paris. We are further told that the sailors 
who have scarcely been on board forty-two months will also be sent home at 
no distant period. ‘The furloughs are not delivered to all at the same time. 
They are divided into small detachments, in order that their numbers may not 
be remarked on their way to their families. ‘The certificates delivered to them 
authorize them to engage in the merchant-service. ‘The men belonging to the 
Northern departments are to be embarked in the Jena, which is about to sail 
for Brest, so that they may not have to cross the whole of France. Those 
seamen are to be replaced by conscripts, and shortly afterwards the ships will 
be laid up in ordinary, because their crews will be unable to work them, and 
ultimately disarmed.” 

The Moniteur of Sunday convoked the Councils-General of Agricul- 
ture, Manufactures, and Commerce, to hold their sittings from Decem- 
ber 10th to January 10th. These assemblies are understood to be pre- 
liminary to the important commercial negotiation with Spain and other 
countries, which the French Cabinet propose undertaking. 

The Temps states that the Committee of the Court of Peers held 
a meeting on Saturday, at which the Prefect of Police was ex- 
amined, “It would appear,” adds the Temps, ‘‘that some very im- 
portant disclosures have been made relative to the late attempt to assas- 
sinate the Princes, which have induced the Prefect of Police to take 
extraordinary precautions ; and he is to be seen every day between eight 
and twelve o'clock, attended by an orderly, visiting the different military 
posts of the capital and the suburbs.” The troops forming the immense 
garrison of Paris were held ready to act at a moment’s notice, although 
no outbreak of the disaifected was apprehended for the moment. No 
idea could be formed of the probable period at which the assassin 
Quénisset and his alleged accomplices would be brought to trial, as 
every moment added to the evidence already in the possession of 
Government. 

The Seine has risen to an unusual height ; and in the South of France 
the Rhone and the Saone have flooded the low lands on their hanks, 
Several persons have been drowned at Grieges; ten houses were thrown 
down at Vienne; and the bridge of La Gabeliere was carried away. 


The Dutchess Leuchtenberg, the Emperor of Russia’s daughter, was 
safely delivered of a Princess, at St. Petersburg, on the 17th October. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


By the Levant mail, advices have been brought from Constantinople 
to the 17th October, from Alexandria to the 21st. Although nothing 
had transpired as to the ultimate arrangements between the East India 
Company and Mehemet Ali, relative to the transit of merchandise 
through Egypt, it is understood that the Pasha has yielded to the prin- 
ciple of the measure, on payment of a certain duty. Accounts from Syria 
are adverse. The Maroaite and Christian tribes, influenced by their 
clergy, who are said to have received large sums from France, have 
shown decided hostility to England and her interests. The English 
agents in Syria have hence been led to lean to the rivals of the Ma- 
ronites in the country, that is, to the Druses; and much ill-blood was 
the consequence. A correspondent at Tunis writes thus on the 20th to 
the Malta Times—‘ The French ships under Commodore Le Ray 
quitted Tunis on the 17th; and the English ships Revenge and Ganges 
sailed at eleven o'clock p. m. on the same day, after having outstaid 
the French for a few hours.” 

Pirates are said to have reappeared in the Archipelago. 


Accounts from Madrid to the 28th mention more condemnations of 
the insurgents: three officers of the Princess regiment had been sen- 
tenced to death, and four others to long terms of imprisonment. The 
demolition of the fortifications at Barcelona continues. ‘The Paris letter 
of the Morning Post relates some shocking incidents of civil war— 

“ It having been reported [at Barcelona on the 29th] that the Commis- 
sioners deputed to the Regent had been murdered on their way, a squadron of 
cavalry was sent out to inquire into the atlair, and chastise the murderers. The 
troops having returned with intelligence that the Commissioners had not been 
put to death, but had been taken by an insurgent band, the people tumultu- 
ously congregated round the prison, forced open the gate, and brought out three 
citizens lately arrested as belonging to the Moderado party, and inhumanly 
butchered them in the street. Palma has also been disgraced by an act of the 
most horrible barbarity. It may be recollected that General Aymeric was 
lately ordered from Valencia to the Balearic Islands. On the 27th ultimo, a 
mob forced an entrance into his house, and without any provocation on his 
part, dragged him into the street, and after having repeatcdly stabbed him, 
crushed his head with paving-stones.” 





The Paris papers of Thursday discuss the recent events in London— 
the Tower fire and the Exchequer Bill fraud. The Presse and the 
Débats rather chuckle over such inroads on the resources of England. 
The National is more forbearivg. ‘The Charivari will not be denied its 

ibe— 

“ When Ministers received intelligence of the fire in the Tower of London 
and the destruction of 200,000 muskets, M. Guizot immediately wrote to the 
British Government to say that he would burn 400,000 in order to reéstablis 
the balance of power in Europe.” : 
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The deputations from the trades, workshops, and mills of Manchester 
and Salford, whose former meeting was spoiled by the Chartists, held 
another meeting on Tuesday, in the Carpenters’ Hall. This time there 
was no interruption; and resolutions condemning the Bread-tax, and 
pledging the meeting to demand compensation from the aristocracy for 
the years of misery inflicted on the working classes, were passed with- 
out opposition. : 


We have the gratification of being enabled to announce another im- 
portant and remarkable conversion to the ancient faith, in the person of 
the Reverend Mr. Sibthorp, the brother of the celebrated Ultra-Tory 
Member for Lincoln. This gentleman was received into the bosom of 
the Catholic Church, at St. Mary’s College, Oscott, on Wednesday 
last, by the Right Reverend Dr. Wiseman, and the Honourable and 
Reverend Mr. Spencer, himself a convert, and brother of Lord Spencer. 
—Limerick Reporter. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Stock Excnanor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 
The Funds gave way slightly in the early part of the week, but rallied again, 
in consequence of a general disposition for investment among the smaller capi- 





talists. ‘The prices were yesterday about 3 per cent. higher than at the close of | 


business on Saturday last ; Consols for Money having been done at 89, and for 
Account at 891. New Three-and-a-half per Cents. were at 994; Bank Stock, 
at 1654; India Stock, at 247. The news from China, by the Indian mail to- 
day, has had some depressing effect on the market ; which has been increased by 
some extensive sales made by Jewish speculators: so that the prices of today were 
at one time 3% per cent. below those of yesterday; Consols for Money having 
been done at 88%, and for Account at 887: the price for Money has since been 
887, and for Account 89; but the closing quotation is 88} 7 for Money, and 
882 for Account. 


the former being 1653, and the latter 247. There can be little doubt that the 


Bank and India Stock are both at the prices of yesterday ; | 


recent improvement has been partly owing to the difficulty of paying up the | 


Scrip of the new funding, from an impossibility of procuring the requisite 
amount of Exchequer Bills. It is now more than ten days since any 
transactions in these securities have occurred; and consequently, parties who 
during that time have been desirous to avail themselves of the demand for Stock, 
by paying up their Scrip and selling the Stock thus created, have been unable 
to doso. For though bank-notes would be received in lieu of Exchequer Bills 
at the rate of 100/. 12s. per cent., it must be remembered that most of the 
parties largely engaged in the funding are already provided with the requisite 
amount of bills, which are rendered useless by being now submitted to exa- 
mination: consequently they would be unwilling to risk the loss attendant 
upon now paying up the Scrip in bank-notes, and being compelled at a future 
period to sell the bills at a premium below 12s., which it will be seen they 


would be compelled to pay upon the substitution of bank-notes for Exchequer | 


Bills in the payment of the instalments. Some attempts have been made to 

urchase Exchequer Bills for Monday next at 10s. premium; but the dealers 
in them declined to sell, as it is feared that a sufficient quantity will not be 
stamped at the Exchequer in time for delivery on that day. It is generally ex- 
pected that, in consequence of this difficulty, the Government will postpone the 
next payment upon the Scrip, which will become due on the 8th instant, for a 
few days; but no notice to that effect has appeared. 

The business in the Foreign Market has been rather more extensive than 
usual, and the prices of most of the current descriptions of stock have advanced. 
Brazilian Bonds have been at 574, and are nominally 56 to 58. Chilian have 
advanced nearly 3 per cent., and are 66 to 68. ‘It is impossible, however, to 
buy any Stock at all at these quotations; the accounts recently received from 
the Republic, of the accumulated surplus of revenue, being such as to giv 
reasonable ground for hope that ere long the arrear of dividends will be partly 
orentirely liquidated. Columbian has not improved, because it is believed there 
is a large amount of Stock yet to come on the market, in consequence of the 
break-up of the fraud upon the Exchequer. Dutch ‘I'wo-and-a-half per Cents. 
had advanced to 513; but a sale of 200,000 guilders this morning, at 51}, has 
depressed the price, which closes at 5144. The Belgian Funds have not been 
affected by the discovery of the recent conspiracy ; the price being 1003 ex-divi- 
dend, equal to a quotation with dividend of 103. Spanish Active was one 
time 1 per cent. above our last prices; having been yesterday morning at 
214 for the current Account and 2if for the 30th instant: but it has receded 
today to 214, and closes at 213 4. 

The Railway Shares are generally firmer. 








Brighton improved on Tuesday 


a 


about 2/. per Share; when, on Wednesday, a fresh interruption took place, by | 


reason of a slip to a considerable extent on the Croydon section of the line, 
and the Shares have fallen again about 14, The Croydon Shares have not 
declined much, being about 114. 10s. 

The Exchequer Bill fraud has been the great subject of interest during the 
week ; and it will be seen that in addition to Mr. E. B. Smrru, another indi- 
vidual, Mr. E. RarAwxo, has been apprehended, and is now in custody. ‘The 
latter is the person indicated by us in our last week’s report, as the speculator 
well-known in the neighbourhood of the Stock Exchange for his large opera- 
tions in the Funds, and from his connexion with the expedition of Lours Na- 
POLEON. The ascertained amount of forged bills in eirculation is now stated at 
271,000/. The whole amount issued was 351,000/.; whereof 80,0002. have 
been returned to the Government by two of the brokers employed by Mr. 
RaPacvo, with whom they had been deposited by that gentleman. It is un- 
certain whether the whole extent of the fraud is yet known; as it has only 
been discovered in the course of today, that Mrs. Sanart, the widow of tle in- 
dividual who appears to have been first connected with Mr. Surriin the issue, 
has borrowed 41,000/. of two bankers upon Exchequer Bills, which have been 
pronounced forgeries; and the amount is thus carried up to 351,0002. 

It appears from the evidence of Mr. PercevAL that the bills were pro- 
nounced forgeries. Notwithstanding which, some of the present holders have 
certainly an equitable if not a legal claim upon the Government for the pay- 
ment of those held by them. Upon the first rumour of the fraud, the very 
bills now pronounced forgeries, to the extent of 47,000/. in one instance and 
18,0007. in another, were sent up for examination at the Exchequer, and de- 
clared genuine. ‘The lenders of the money upon them consequently declined 


to avail themselves of a proposed exchange of the bills for Spanish and Colum- | 


bian Bonds; which if they had taken, they would have avoided the loss they 
are now subjected to, by a reliance upon the declaration of the officers of the 
Exchequer that the bills were genuine. 

It has also been stated, that from the high rate of interest paid by the bor- 


rowers, the lenders of money upon the spurious bills ought to have had their | 


suspicions awakened. It however appears, that none of the loans at present 
subsisting have been made at a higher rate than 5 per cent.; and though the 
borrowers have frequently paid 8 or even 10 per cent., the surplus interest has 
been divided among several inferior agents as a gratuity for their exertions. 
We may add, though 5 per cent. would in ordinary cases be considered a high 
rate of interest to be paid for loans upon Exchequer Bills, yet recent circumstances 
have caused occasionally a great demand for money upon such Securities. The 
subscribers to the new funding are entitled to make one-half of the future pay- 
ments in Exchequer Bills; and this necessity might easily account for loans 
of money being required upon them; and supposing the bills in question to be 


| seat. 


provided for such a purpose, there was nothing extraordinary in the holders 
borrowing money, a few weeks ago, at 5 per cent. upon them, when at the same 

riod 6, 8, and even 10 per cent. was currently given for loans for a short 
period upon the security of English Stock. It will be easily seen that the first 
object of any one who had subscribed extensively to the Sending would be to 
secure the required amount of Exchequer Bills; and hence there was nothing 
in the circumstance of these loans to rouse the suspicions of the most cau- 
tious. Indeed, the member of the Stock Exchange who has made advances to 
the greatest extent upon them, (viz. 47,000/.) enjoys deservedly the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most acute and cautious persons in it. 

It will give some notion of the extent to which the speculations in Spanish 
Stock have been carried, when we state that on the 15th October the brokers 
employed by Mr. Rapanto paid in cash for 298,000/. Spanish Stock, the 
money for which purpose, about 60,000/. was all raised by the way of loan 
upon these forged Exchequer Bills. ‘Tl ions were not confined to 





The oper: 
Spanish Stock alone, but have extended to the British Iron, Brighton Railway, 
and other Shares, in almost all of which the losses have been immense. 

It is stated this afternoon, that the Government have determined to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the mode in which the present holders of the forged bills 
became possessed of them; and that it will be recommended to Parliament to 
provide for the payment of the money advanced by all those who can prove 
their transactions to have been Lond jide. 

The Zimes, in noticing this affair, has stated that some bills of 5002. each 
had been forged or fraudulently issued; adding, that these smaller bills were not 
issued by Mr. E. B. Surru, whose department only related to bills of 1,000/. 
each; and that the gentleman to whom the issue of 500/. bills is confided 
was absent in Scotland, and had been sent for express to explain the circum- 
stanee.. There ere only three clerks in the “ Office for the Issue of* the Ex- 
» B. Surrn, Assistant Mr. H. W. 
CuisHoum, and Junior Mr. J. K. Braker. Mr. Cutsuotmis the gentleman 
alluded to in the report of the Z/mes; and he has reason to complain that it 
las in so heedless a manner given currency to this statement to his prejudice, 
which is utterly untrue. For the forgeries are entirely confined to bills of 
1,0002. each; and so far from Mr. CuisuoLim awaiting a summons from the 
office, he left Scotland immediately upon hearing of the forgery, arrived in 
London on Saturday last, and had been for some days attending to his duties 
at the oflice when the Zines published the above report. 

Saturpay, TWELVE o'clock. 

There is scarecly any business doing this morning, and prices are generally 
the same as yesterday. A notice is expected from the Government, postponing 
the payment of the instalment upon the Scrip which becomes due on Monday 
next, for a few days. We have yet no recorded transactions in Exchequer 
Bills: there isa dem for them, and there are buyers at 8s. and 10s. pre- 
mium, but no sellers. ‘The Foreign Funds are the same as yesterday. ‘The 
Railway Shares are rather firmer; London and Birmingham, 66 to 68 prem. ; 
Croydon, 113 #; Brighton, 37 to } per Share. 
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SHIPPING. 

The overland mail brings severe typhoon having been experienced 
in the Chin se July, which did considerable damage to 
the shipping: st. George; aul Black Joke, had 
been wrecked; ‘ 1 City of Derry dismasted. 


, from Singapore ; off Portsmenth, 4th, 
St. Vincent, “ +; at Dublin, od, Kingston, M‘Lean, 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE BRIGHTON RAILWAY. 
SPECTATOR. 

Cade, 

Sir—I read the judicious remarks of your correspondent Mr. FLeTcuer 
with pleasure, and cordially agr th him on many points; though the ob- 
ject of the present communication is not to praise, but to point out faults. 
Iam much surprised, notwithstanding the many complaints 1 heard, that no 
particular notice has been taken in any of the newspapers, of conduct on the 
part of the Brighton Railway managers on Thursday last, which in my opinion 
was very reprehensible. ‘Lhe circumstances were as follow. During Wednes- 
ight, or very early on Thursday morning, there was a slip of chalk at 
, so considerable as to render it impossible that the trains should 
Thi:, of course, could not be prevented; but the duty 
inly to let it be known by express-trains at the 
Brighton and London terminus; and I have little doubt such communication 
was made, though carefully concealed from the public. LI left Brighton at two 
o'clock, and heard nothing of the accident till within a short distance of the 
tunnel, about twenty miles from town; when we were informed that carriages 
would convey us to the next station, but as those who had arrived in former 
trains would have the preference, it was quite uncertain how long we might be 
detained: if we preferred it, we might return to Brighton, and the luggage 
would be carried forward to the London terminus, and might be got there after 
ten o’clock next day. On getting out of the Railway coach, I found nearly a 
hundred persons waiting ; many of whom, especially females and children, 
been there from eleven o’clock : and to add to their comfort, it rained heavily ; 
and no accommodation was to be had except in a small room, with scarcely a 
No Director was to be seen, or any one who seemed to have any au 
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rity. It was nine o’clock before I got to London, in place of four; and many 
were detained longer. 

These are a few of the miseries that occurred to one strong and in good 
health: how must the delicate have suffered? and how can railroads prosper 
under such management ? I address this to you as the editor of an independent 
journal, in the hope that after such an exposure, the Directors will in future 
attend more to their own interest and the comfort of the public, and not con- 
tent themselves with the next day publishing a notice that they were “ sorry 
for the inconvenience that had occurred,”—and which, they should have added, 
they could have in a great measure prevented. 

I am, with much respect, your constant reader, D. B. 

(‘The writer of this letter is known to us, and perfectly trustworthy.—Eb. ] 





CONSERVATIVE GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND: EXCLUSION 
OF ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Srr—I thank you for your courteous attention to my last letter. No doubt, 
the essence of impartiality, strictly speaking, consists, as you say, in the ab- 
sence of consideration for any party whatever. In the actual condition of 
society, however, such impartiality is utterly impracticable ; and the putting of 
it forward merely affords to a statesman who may be desirous to profit by his 
professions, and at the same time to evade the performance of them, a plausible 
opportunity of sheltering himself behind a lofty-sounding general principle. 
Above all, the relative position of the Catholics of the United Kingdom, as re- 
gards their fellow subjects who are followers of the Established Church, renders 
this abstract partiality still more difficult of observance. No one knows this 
fact better than Sir Ropert Peer; yet, as if in mockery of his own repeated 
protestations, he has permitted himself to give to Ireland, with one exception, 
(who, if report be true, already feels the awkwardness of his situation,) the 
most thorough-paced Ultra-Orange Government that has been inflicted on that 
ill-fated country for the last half-century. We shali probably not have long to 
wait for the result of this experiment. The Lord-Lieutenant can have very 
little knowledge of the state of Ireland. He is surrounded by zealous partisans, 
whose vivacity be seems not much disposed to moderate ; the Catholics, one 
and all, are rigorously excluded from any participation in political power, with 
which the appointment of Mr. O'Leary, “ though « Catholic,” has no con- 
nexion whatever; and yct, Sir, you say I have not proved my case, because I 
have not adduced instances of Catholics having been rejected who were better 
men than their-Protestant competitors for office. A moment’s reflection will, 
I am persuaded, satisfy you that the proof you require is not to be easily ob- 
tained ; but I really think it must be conceded, either that Roman Catholics 
were designedly excluded from office as such, or that the millions who profess 
that form of Christianity in this realm are of so degraded and inferior a caste 
that none of them could be found worthy of being intrusted with any portion 
of political power.* It is in vain to deny it. Alas, the liberal professions were 
melted into air by the majority of nincty-one. It were better far that they 
had never been uttered. It would have saved many a painful feeling; and 
they who held a lingering confidence in the good faith and consistency of pub- 
lic men, might still have indulged in the pleasing delusion. Strange metamor- 
phoses have at all times taken place in the political world; but as to Sir Ro- 
Bert Peet, with his weight of character, attempting to copy the light, lepid 
insouciance of his clever but unpriucipled predecesscr, as well might a turtle- 
fed Alderman hope to perform successfully the part of ‘TaGrronz in the Sy/phide. 


+ 


Lam, Mr. Editor, with great respect, your most obedient servant, 




















Junius. 

{ * Custom, and perhaps necessity, restricts Sir Rone xt Peev’s selection of 
political servants to the Zory party : are Tory Catholics numerous enough to 
afford so wide a choice as JuLius implies? Of course we could not suppose 
that any practical statesman could strictly observe merely abstract principles 
in his choice of public servants: Sir Ropens, for instance, cannot be expected 
tochoose Whigs or Radicals to fill polit ofiices, though specially fitted for 
those oflices. Yet he has manifested a disposition to do even this; as in the offer 
of the Canadian Secretaryship to Mr. Henry Butwer. We laid down the 

vinciple as a landmark, to show in what abstract justice consisted, and the ex- 
tent of error to be traced ia practice. It is yet to be shown that that error is 
excessive—that Sir Roper Prev has excluded those whom he could appoint 
to political power, because they were Cutholies. We do not say that he has not 
done so; we only say that we have seen no single instance pointed out. If 
JuLius can supply the defect, he will settle a discussion which must not grow 
into that most tiresome thing a controversy without an object—Eb. | 











FRESCO PREFERABLE TO OLL-PAINTING FOR ORNAMENT- 
ING THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
3d November 1841. 
Sm—Notwithstanding the justness of the general remarks in the able paper 
on the “Ornamental Painting of the New Houses of Parliament” in your 
last number, I hold the plea therein urged for the introduction of cil-painting 
to be invalid; being supported by arguments drawn from a one-sided view of 
the case, and at variance with the opinions expressed in your journal two 
months before, in treating of the same subject under the head of “ Fine Arts.” 
‘The writer of the article in question assumes that fresco aud oil-painting are 
equally suitable for the purposes of interior decoration ; and contends that “ it 
is a narrow and theoretical view that would give an exclusive preference to 
fresco”: yet in his endeavour to bear out this assertion by reasoning, he omits 
all mention of the characteristics of each method, and dees not touch upon 
those points to which the attention would first be directed in taking a broad 
and practical view of the subject. 
The principal requisites in paintings that are destined to form component 
parts of an architectural design, are these— 
ist. They should be irremoveable, of durable material, and unchangeable in 
colour. 

2d. They should be visible from any point of view in the apartment they adorn, 
and by artificial as well as daylight. 

3d. They should diffuse a lively sense of the harmonies of colour through the 
room ; and to this end the medium of painting should be of such a nature 
as to reflect, not to absorb the light. 

Now these are precisely the requisites which are peculiar to freseo; which 
recommended its adoption in the Vatican and other palaces of Italy by the 
great painters of that land of art; which have caused its revival in the palace 
and galleries at Munich; and which should determine its preference in the new 
Houses of Parliament. Oil-painting does not supply these essential requisites, 
and is in other respects not superior to fresco; therefore I hold it to be inad- 
wissible. 

Pictures forming part ofa building, and painted fora] articular purpose and 
a particular light, ought not to be separable from it; therefore fresco, being 
painted on the wall, is preferable to pictures that are removable. 

Oil-paintings on canvas are susceptible of damage from slight accidents, 
being easily rent by any thing falling against them; panel is not available for 
works on a large scale, or if it were, it is liable to the ravages of insects; as 
indeed are those on canvas,—witness the injury that the great picture by Se- 
BASTIAN DEL Promo, in the National Gallery, has sustained from this cause. 
The oleaginous vehicle causes the colour to change so much, that many pictures 
become discordant in tone, owing to the fugacious qualities of some hues, and 
the darkening of the shades ; so that the effect is a mass of black and white, in 








which forms are almost undistinguishable: the yellow tinge produced by the 
oil and varnish, aided by dirt, mellows the tone of some paintings, but always 
to the detriment of purity and brilliancy of colour; and sometimes this mellow- 
ing proceeds from ripeness to rottenness, until the whole is a dingy mass of 
obscurity: hence the sobriquet “ Black Masters,” applied to some of the old 
painters. ‘This blackness has the effect of darkening the room, by the quantity 
of light that it absorbs, as well as of making the design unintelligible. But 
without undergoing this change, an oil-painting is only visible under a par- 
ticular angle, in consequence of the gloss of the varnish and the lights reflected 
from objects around ; oil-pictures also are not seen to such advantage by arti- 
ficial light as fresco. 

What, then, constitutes the recommendation of oil-painting for interior de- 
coration? Simply this, that our countrymen have not been accustomed to 
paint in fresco. Then let them learn; it is not difficult to acquire: the diffi- 
culty is a stumblingblock easily removed by any artist of talent who is in 
earnest, though it is a bugbear to the timid, the indolent, and the incapable. 
Not only is facility in working in fresco attainable by artists who have the 
mastery of painting in oil, but it admits of the employment of dexterous as- 
sistance. It is an additional advantage attending the use of fresco, that, the 
painting being executed on the wet plaster by tracing the outline and copying 
the colours and shades from a cartoon, the artist’s design is first completed on 
paper, and may therefore be judged of before it is begun upon the wall; thus 
no picture discreditable or unsuited to the purpose need be introduced. 

But, says the advocate of oil, “ to give the British painters fair play, they 
must be allowed to speak their own language.” Fresco and oil painting are 
equally the language of art, in which the painter expresses his ideas by means 
of form and colour; the phraseology differs, it is true; oil-painting being the 
phrase of common parlance, fresco that of lofty discourse. The difference is 
analogous to that between blank verse or oratorical style, and elegant prose or 
simple verse. The subjects required being of an epic, or at least dignified cha- 
racter, demand an clevated style of design; the artists who may be engaged 
will have to address a far wider circle and to deal with nobler themes than 
they have hitherto been accustomed to; they must therefore speak with 
a larger and more measured utterance, Those who cannot attain this power 
are incompetent to take part in the great work. It is as difficult to paint a 
grand picture in oil as in fresco; but fresco does not admit of those arts of con- 
cealing bad drawing and feeble design for which the effects and handling of oil- 
painting affords such facilities. ‘The great superiority of fresco, in relation to 
the character of the design, consists in its appealing to the mind more than to 
the sense; inasmuch as its forte lies in expression, and principally by means of 
form or drawing; the beauties of colour, chiaroscuro, aud finish being subordi- 
nate. This subordination of the sensual refinements of painting is not incon- 
sistent with their full development, for which fresco affords equal scope with 
oil; but the spirit and purpose of the design being predominant, as should be 
the case in all great works, a perfect mastery of design and drawing, as well as 
a vigorous and lofty conception, are required in this severe style of painting. 

1 trust I have convinced you that fresco ought to be preferred as the medium 
for decorating the new Houses of Parliament, to the exclusion of oil-painting. 

Iam, Sir, your constant reader, JERAX. 

_ (Our correspondent does not altogether see the drift of the writer in last 
Spectator ; but enough of Fresco for the present.—Eb. ] 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 17th Octuber, at Youlgreave, Derbyshire, the Lady of the Rey. R. P. Hutt, 
of ason, 

On the 23d, at Crosswold, Cardiganshire, the Ccuntess of Lisnurne, of a son. 

On the 29th, in Keppel Street, Russell Square, the Wife of Turoruii.us Tuompson, 
M.D., of a daughter. 

O& the 29th, at Hitchin Priory, Mrs. Deume Rancriirrr, of a daughter. 

Ou the odih, at Rogate Lodge, Sussex, the Hon. Mrs. Cuartes Wynpaam, of a son. 

On the 30th, at Paris, the Lady of S. THomsoy, Esq., M.D., of a daughter. 

On the 30th, in Upper Belgrave Street, the Lady ot Mr. Sergt. Toompson, of a son. 

On the Ist NovemLer, in Oid Boud Street, Mrs. Jon Mircuent, of a daughter. 
; On the 2d, at Escot, Devoushire, the Lady of Sir Joun Kennaway, Bart., of a 
daughter, 

Ou the 2d, at Elsfield House, Mrs. R. F. Wyxrimam Martin, of a daughter. 

Ou the 2d, at the Manor House, York, the Lady of Dawson Lirriepaue, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

Ou the 3d, at Gloucester Gate, Regent's Park, the Lady of the Rev. Wittram Dops- 
wort, of a daughter. 





MARRIAGES. 

On the 7th September, at Drummondville, Niagara, Vixcent Brscoz, Esq., Captain 
Royal Engineers, to Margaret, ouly daughter of the late Captaiu Van Bearle, Nassau 
Cottage, Stamford. 

On the 16th, at Canterbury, Rosa Jane, eldest daughter of the Marchioness of Town- 
— to Cuartrs, eldest sou of Charles Mottram, Esq., of iark Terrace, Highbury 

ark, 

On the 26th October, at Sherington, Witniam, eldest son of Sir William Milman, 
Bart., of Pinner Grove, Middlesex, to Matiiupa Frances, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Johu Pretyman, of Sherington, Bucks. 

On the 27th, at Acton Baruell Hall, Shropshire, ArrHur James NETTERVILLE, Esq., 
of Crencerath, Meath, to Constantia Frances, second daughter of Sir Edward Smythe, 
Bart. 

On the 28th, at Ashe, Major-General Frenericx, C.B., to Mary, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Edward St. Johu, of Ashe Park, Hampshire. 

On the 28th, at Bathwick Church, Bath, Epwarp Deane Freeman, Esq., of Castle 
Cor, Cork, to Jemma, daughter of John Lee Allen, Esq., of Errah, Perthshire. 

On the Ist November, at the Old Church, Brighton, BrowxLow WarkeEN, Exsq., son 
of the late Colonel Warren, of the Guards, to Maria, eldest daughter of the late Sir 
Samuel Brudenell Fludyer, Bart. 

Ou the 2d, at Cliftou, near Bristol, Wint1am Grorce Duncan, Esq., of Great Hough- 
ton House, Northamptonshire, to Janz Manrua, only daughter of the Rev. D. M. 
Lloyd, of Palé, uear Bela, Merionethshire. 

Ov the 4th, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Jonn Rost Cormack, M.D., of Edinburgh, 
to Eriza Ann, second daughter of the late William Hine, Esq., of Hampshire Tre- 
lav ney, Jamaica. 

At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Jusrtnran Atston junior, Esq., of Odell Castle, Bed- 
fordshire, to ANNA, youugest daughter of the late A. H. Mercer, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

On the 18th October, at Geneva, Exiza Srewant. third daughter of the late Captain 
the Hon. Archibald Cochrane, R.N.; in her 19th year. 

On the 2Ist, at Eagle House, Blandford, Anne, eldest daughter of the late Edmund 
Morton Pleydell, Esq., of Milborne St. Audvew ; in her 89th year. 

Ox the 27th, at the Parsonage, Otham, near Maidstone, the Rev. J, Hotrans, A.M. 3; 
in his 52d year. 

On the 28th, at Brighton, the Rey. Naruanre, Best, M.A., late of Balliol College, 
Oxford; in his 40th year. 

On the 28th, at Heathbourne Lodge, Bushey, Joseru Doveras, Esq. ; in his 73d year. 

On the 29:h, Captain Henry Frepexicx Courtney, late of the Tenth Royal Veteian 


} Battalion; in his 62d year. 


On the 29:h, Mary, Wife of Professor Sewell, of the Royal Veteriuary College. 
Ou the 30th, Mrs. Coombes, late of Shaiton Court, Bridgewater ; in her 96th year. 
On the 3lst, Asner Jones, Esq., late Weigher and Teller to her Majesty’s Mint; in 
his 95th year. 
On the 31st, at Glasgow, Frances Cocksurn, the Wife of Major Gervase Power, 
Tenth Regiment of Intautry. 
3n the Ist November, at Baxterley Hall, near Atherstone, the Right Hon. Lovtsa, 
Countess of Kinrore, the Wile of B. North Arnold, Esq., M.D. : 
. On the 2d, Sir Witttam Lone, of Kempstonbary, in the cvunty of Bedford; in his 
Sth year. 
Ou the 5th, Mrs. Barpara Horton, mother of Miss Priscilla Horton, of the Theatr 
oyal, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TIME AND OPPORTUNITY FOR THE PEACE- 
MAKERS.* 





Tue intense anxiety with which the British public awaited the 
results of M‘Lrop’s trial and Groean’s arrest has been succeeded 
by a state of feeling most favourable to the preservation of peace. 
Bat it would be a great mistake to imagine that peace has been 
secured by the release of these individuals. ‘Two symptoms have 
disappeared, but the malady remains. ‘Two accidents of a dis- 
turbed state of frontier relations have passed over without pro- 
ducing war, but the disturbed state of frontier relations exists as 


before. All that the friends of peace have gained is time and op- 
portunity. During the reaction of sentiment on both sides occa- 


sioned by the release of these men, there will be time for negotia- 
tion; and that reaction of sentiment affords the opportunity of ne- 
gotiating in a friendly spirit. If both parties will now set about 
the work in earnest, they may finally put away the occasions of 
difference between them. 

Two of these are proper subjects of negotiation. 

The first is the Boundary question ; involving both the national 
point of honour and certain private interests which have grown up 
during the dispute. It seems impossible to dispose of the point of 
honour except by the arbitration of a third power. The private 
interests consist of property in the disputed lands, long ago 
acquired by citizens of Maine while this question was utterly ne- 
glected by the British Government, and of which the value has 
greatly increased of late years in consequence of the general 
destruction of large timber in other parts of America. But even 
now, the two Governments might buy out these private interests at 
the cost of about a week’s war. The cost of a day’s war would 
have sufficed three years ago. In three years more, the timber- 
lands of the disputed territory claimed by citizens of Maine will be 
worth the cost of a month’s war. Except by a war, or a pecuniary 
arrangement with the actual holders of these lands, the Boundary 
question will never be settled. 

The second point for negotiation, but for negotiation to be con- 
ducted on our part with sedulous respect and delicacy towards the 
United States, is a provision for the means of international relations 
with some really sovereign power on the American frontier of 
Canada. The State of New York, for instance, is neither a sove- 
reign nor a subordinate power as respects its relations with the 
British Government in Canada. In the affair of the Caroline the 
British Government had to deal with the United States; but the 
United States had no control over the State of New York, which 
took its own course with a British subject for whose alleged acts 
the British Government had made itself responsible to the United 
States. The case is the same as if the county of Kent had the 
right to quarrel with France on its own account, but not the right 
to negotiate for the prevention of quarrels—as if the British 
Government were responsible to France for the acts of the county 
of Kent, but had no control over those acts. Here, then, is a 
defect in the constitution of the United States, which they 
must be desirous to remove for their own sake. So long as it 
shall continue, the risk of war on the Canada frontier will always 
be imminent. 

So long, that is, as the present political state of Canada shall 
also continue. For be it observed, that this curious defect in the 
constitution of the United States has only become manifest since 
the government of Canada has been a state of war. We at present 
rule Canada—we retain possession of it—solely by means of a 
great military force. The three rebellions—one in the Upper 
and two in the Lower Province —have resulted in placing a 
swarm of British refugees on the American side of the line. These 
people, being ruined, and debarred from returning to their homes, 
are necessarily in a state of desperation. They as necessarily long 
to revenge the execution and transportation of their friends. By 
keeping the people on the British side of the line in a state of per- 
petual fear and anger, they expose the frontier States to frequent 
infractions of their territory, as in the cases of the Caroline and 
GroGan, and to virulent abuse from the British press in Canada, 
which is still more provoking. What can the United States do 
with them ? 
often hardly to be distinguished from Americans, or at least from 
other British settlers who are not political refugees; and univer- 
sally entitled by the constitution of the United States to the pri- 
vilege of refuge. That the Government should find it difficult to 
control them, is a consequence of the inevitable weakness of police 
on a frontier of many hundred miles. If the Government of 
Canada were generally popular—if we could withdraw our sixteen 
thousand regulars without danger from disaffection in Canada— 
then, indeed, these refugees would be harmless: but they know 
that full half the population of Canada would rebel if it dared, 
and though desperate they do not despair. ‘The state of helotage 
in which the Canadians of French origin have been kept ever since 
the second rebellion, adds continually to the number of refugees on 
the frontier; and to all these must be added, as an important ele- 

* This paper is transferred from the Colonial Gazette of last Wednesday. 
It supplies an important element which English and even American writers 
commonly omit in stating the case of disputed boundary—the consideration of 
private interests affected by the question; while it puts in a distinct light the 
injury which we do to the United States by misgovernment in Canada—an in- 
jury not the less real because it is not technically cognizable in diplomacy. 
The defect in the American constitution comes more within the scope of ordi- 
hary negotiation, and should receive instant attention. 





ment of frontier disturbance, vast numbers of emigrants from 
the United Kingdom, who wish, because they pass for Ameri- 
cans, that all Canada may likewise forfeit its allegiance, and hope 
that this will happen sooner or later from causes within the pro- 
vince. In one word, mismanagement of Canada tends even more 
than the Boundary question, or the want of a really sovereign 
power in the United States, towards war between England and 
America. 

This last evil is by no means incurable. By the Union of the 
Provinces, and but a partial adoption of those principles of respon- 
sible government which formed the subject of Sir Ropert Pret’s 
recent speech on the ‘‘ want of confidence ” motion, much progress 
has been made in rendering the colony tranquil and its rulers po- 
pular. But much yet remains tobedone. When will Sir Cuarxes 
Bacor be able to write to Lord Stantey—“I have unspeakable 
pleasure in assuring your Lordship, that the attachment of the 
people of this colony to their Government and the Mother-country 
has recently become so obvious, that I feel justified in declaring 
that at least half of the regular force stationed here may be safely 
withdrawn” ? When? When Lord Sypenuam’s promise to use 
the executive powers in accordance with the wishes of the people, 
as expressed by their representatives freely chosen, shall be carried 
into full effect; when, besides the technically equal laws which 
exist, social justice shall be extended to the majority of the peo- 
ple, who happen to be of French origin; and when the British 
Government, strong in its justice and confident of its own strength, 
shall have proclaimed a general amnesty of political offences, and 
so dispersed the swarm of miserable refugees who infest the fron- 
tier—but not before. 

If the United States submit the Boundary question to arbitra- 
tion for their own sake as well as ours, and alter their constitution 
to accommodate us, they may at least ask that we should govern 
Canada well in order to remove the principal source of warlike 
tendencies in the frontier relations of England and America. At 
this moment Canada is positively without a government, while the 
time and the opportunity are passing away. Considering Sir 
Cuartes Bacot’s supposed intentions as regards Canada, his ex- 
perience as a negotiator, his knowledge of the United States, and 
his respect for the American people, the storms which have stopped 
his passage of the Atlantic may almost be deemed a national mis- 
fortune. 





A MODERN GUNPOWDER-PLOT. 


Lucxity the damage done by the fire in the Tower is little else 
than a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence ; a few weeks’ la- 
bour may repair the loss of all the muskets which have been de- 
stroyed: but no earthly power could have replaced our national 
records, the jewels, the old armour, and the White Tower, which 
were all in most imminent peril. Had a spark reached the powder- 
magazine under the White Tower, containing, say the reports, 
above 9,000 pounds of gunpowder—shovelled into the Thames 
for riddance sake—the whole fortress, with its invaluable con- 
tents, must have been shattered to atoms in a moment; to say 
nothing of the destruction spread around among the neigh- 
bours. Ancient records from the time of Joun—the most perfect 
series of historical muniments in all Europe—jewels, some dating 
from the time of the Confessor, valued at a million of pounds ster- 
ling—a collection of armour illustrative of the old modes of war- 
fare—and the finest and most complete specimen of military 
architecture which our country can show—would all have been 
irrevocably lost. For the last five centuries, the Tower, as the 
safest of all places, has been a “ treasure-house ” for the preserva- 
tion of records and jewels, the most precious of the nation’s heir- 
looms. Very recently, however, the authorities, who recognized 
in the Tower nothing but its character as a fortress, and unmindful 
of its priceless contents and its early history as a palace and 
treasury,” stored it with gunpowder enough for a long siege, and 
thus made it a place of great and unsuspected danger. It baffles 
us to conceive what possible necessity there could be to under- 
mine Bishop Gundulph’s Tower, the adamantine walls of which, 
twenty feet thick, are above seven hundred years old, in order 
to make it a receptable for tons of gunpowder. At Woolwich and 


| Erith, and other places within ten and fifteen miles of the spot, 


They are too many to be hanged or imprisoned; | 





gunpowder might be stored, as much as was fired off against Na- 
POLEON ; and nothing could prevent the Government at its pleasure 
from landing any quantity on the Tower wharf. When we reflect 
on the danger we have escaped, we are disposed not to regret even 
the mischief that has happened, provided the result be to release 
the most valuable of our national treasures from the presence of a 
neighbour so destructive as tons of gunpowder. Let us hope, 
too, that the disaster may quicken the preparation of a suitable 
building for the Records, and remove them from such liability to 
instant annihilation. 





PARTURIUNT MONTES. 
Parturiunt montes—when Queens and Princesses lie in; nascitur 
ridiculus mus—much humbug may naturally be looked for. 

Even in settled constitutional governments like our own, this 
maxim holds good. The humbug, it is true, like all other func- 
tions supposed by the theory of the constitution to be exercised by 
the Sovereign, is played off in her name by those about her. But 
it is dispensed with no sparing hand. The last few weeks bear 
ample testimony to this truth: witness the pompous announce- 
ment of relays of wet-nurses kept in readiness, as if some young 
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Gargantua were expected, whose gigantic hunger were not to be 
appeased by one nurse of mortal mould; witness Sir Rosert 
Peex’s coach-horses standing harnessed night and day, that not a 
moment may be lost when he is summoned to be present at her 
Majesty's accouchement—and of course Sir Rosurt himself sleep- 
ing in full-dress, inasmuch as more time is required for the making 
of his toilet than of that of his “ faithful steeds.” Prime Ministers 
have no easy time of it when Queens are about to lie in: they are 
as ill at ease as the knights in Branxholm of old, who “ drank the 
red wine through their helmets barred.” 

But where a female ruler possesses personal power, or hopes to 
obtain.it, then does the peculiar character of this interesting season 
display itself in full vigour. Whoever has noted the adventures of 
Curistina of Spain, or her sister the Dutchess pe Berri, may 
form some conception of it. With these illustrious Princesses the 
intensity of political action seems to increase with the progress of 
parturition. As the child quickened, the one stirred up an insur- 
rection in La Vendee; and under the influence of the slightest 
possible access of puerperal fever, the other let off a conspiracy 
that might have been the cause of her daughter’s death, with as 
much pleasurable excitement as a sow in the same interesting con- 
dition has been known to eat up her litter. 

The advocates ofa Salic law might be allowed to lay some stress 
upon this circumstance, were not the lords of creation liable to 
periodical attacks of delirium quite as mischievous. Marx An- 
tony and Henry the Eighth are enough to show that the amatory 
hallucinations of men render them for the moment quite as unfit to 
be trusted with political power as women in the straw. It is not 
“ semel insanivimus omnes” ; both sexes are liable to periodically- 
recurring fits of insanity. And hence the necessity for constitu- 
tional strait- waistcoats. 





EDUCATION RETURNS (SCOTLAND.) 


A uvuce “ blue book,” bearing the above title, just issued from the 

rinting and publishing establishment of the [louse of Commons, 
is an apt illustration of the manner in which the House of Com- 
mons transacts business. 

In 1838, a “Select Committee on Education in Scotland” cir- 
culated a list of queries among the teachers of that country. In 
1841, the answers returned are printed at large, just as received, 
without any attempt at classification, and without any digest of the 
results. Without classification—for the arrangement of the an- 
swers under two heads “ parochial” and ‘ non-parochial schools” 
is unparalleled in point of vagueness, except by that of the learned 
professor of botany at Gottingen, who commenced his prelections, 
“ Gentlemen, every plant may be viewed as consisting of two parts; 
this here is the root, and this is the rest of it.” Without digest—for 
the value of two very slovenly got-up tables may be estimated from 





branches of domestic economy and practical starvation.” But it is 
principally in their replies to the question, ‘“‘ What mode of punish- 
ment is adopted?” that the fancy of the Scotch Dominies runs 
riot. From one end of Scotland to the other, the tawse, (a strap 
of leather, cut for the greater part of its length into a number of 
slender thongs,) applied to the palm of the hand is the prescrip- 
tive instrument of discipline—as fertile a source of moral illustra- 
tion and pathetic or humorous allusion as the birch or ferula in 
England. No one who has not perused the volume of Returns 
now under review could conceive it possible to describe sucha 
simple mode of punishment in such diversity of phrase as has been 
invented by the apologetic eagerness of the tawse-wielders of the 
North. Here are a few specimens. “ Pandys with a soft leather 
strap”; “stripes on the hands”’; “ the éawse to the finger-ends” ; 
“sometimes the fawse applied”; a stroke on the fingers”; “ try 
their fingers”; “a strap on the hand”; ‘strokes on the hands with the 
tawse;” “the tawse”; “ flogging in a temperate degree” ; “ chastised 
with a pair of leather éawse” ; “immediate lashing”; “‘ the tawse is 
used moderately” ; “temperate flagellation” ; ‘a few lashes” ; “‘some- 
times a whipping”; “ the terror of the tawse”; “ flogging with a 
leathern belt”; ‘a few lashes on the palms of the hands”; ‘ the 
tawse sparingly”; ‘ the ¢awse in the usual way”; ‘a leather strap 
to keep in fear”; “ the ¢ag is very seldom resorted to”; “ a light 
stroke on the palm of the hand with a small strap”; “ a whip with 
a piece of leather on the hand”; “ stripes on the hands witha 
slight leather thong or strap cut in two”; ‘a pandy on the hand”; 
“‘ the common mode in Scotland”; “ the use of the ¢awse, a good 
leather thong”; “ the lash”; ‘ in particular cases it is found ex- 
pedient and highly useful to adopt the advice of Solomon”; 
“ manual punishment”; ‘ physical punishment”; “ the tawse for 
major offences or crimes”; “ a palmy, or sometimes two” ; “ skults 
with the ¢awse”; “ corporal punishment with the tawse, always 
mercifully applied, éé is to be hoped” ; “ the old approved mode of 
the tawse”; “a skelp with a piece of leather cut into thongs, 
commonly called a pair of taws”; ‘ frequently a touch up with 
the fawse”; “the Scriptural mode is resorted to, vide Pro- 
verbs everywhere.” The innovators upon the ancient disci- 
pline are scarcely less felicitous than the floggers: many report 
that they make use of “affronts”; others that they employ “ stern 
reprimands, quotations from Solomon with some feeling comment”: 
one states that “a wig is kept in the house for the thick skulls, 
and the teacher’s tongue goes like a windmill”; and a Highland 
sage mysteriously adumbrates his method in his native Gaelic— 


| “ An tia chaomhnas a slat is beag air a mheac.” And, at ‘the very 


this fact, that the sum of the statements of average attendance in | 


all the schools from which returns have been received is given 
as the sum of all the children at school. Now there be- 
ing separate returns from most of the private teachers in the 
large towns, and from several of the teachers in grammar- 
schools and academies, the same children are thus in many in- 
stances counted twice, thrice, and even so far as five times over. 
On the other hand, the average attendance throughout the year only 
being required, the numbers attending country schools, where 
the pupils attend by relays as their labour can be dispensed with, 
is much understated. ‘These two sources of error are not of a na- 
ture to compensate each other. The foundation, therefore, of the 
only feeble attempt at generalization in these returns, is utterly 
worthless. 


returns are defective. The framing of the questions indicates much 
ignorance of the information previously collected regarding the state 
of education in Scotland. It is evident that the Select Committee 
must have been ignorant of the existence of any publicly-endowed 
schools except parish schools in Scotland—of the distinction be- 
tween the burgh-school, or grammar-school, or academy, as it is 
variously designated, and the parish-school. And this ignorance 
has incapacitated them from framing and addressing their queries 
in such a manner and to such parties as to elicit answers convey- 
ing acurate information, or to detect the truth even where it was 
almost forced upon them by the returns. There is also in the 
wording of the questions a straining after metaphysical accuracy of 
expression, which, combined with the inquirer’s ignorance of the 
actual organization of Scotch schools, has tended only to make 
confusion more confused. “ What is the average duration of the 
continuance of their attendance ?” The object of the “Select” in 
putting this question was to ascertain during how many years or 


months it was customary for the children to attend the school | 


without intermission : but it will surprise no one to learn, that many 
have replied, they do not understand the question; while others 
preface their answer with “ If I understand your meaning,” &c. 
The parties interrogated seem to have taken a pretty accurate 
guage of the capacity of the querists, for many of the answers read 
very like the exercise of dry humour at their expense. One 
teacher replies to the question, “ By whom are they appointed, 
and for how long?” witha sentimental sigh, “ Fude I believe, and 
for life I fear.” The same gentleman, to the inquiry whence his 
salary is derived, answers, “ Have no objection to be enabled to 
say H. M. Government.” Another answers the question, “ Where 
was the present teacher educated ?” thus—“ At the schools and 
college of Edinburgh; and finally at Dornoch in the important 





least, fifty pages of the Returns are filled up with this small wit, or 
unconscious pedantry, in addition to similar impertinences pro- 
fessing to be answers to other queries. For this the Select are re- 
sponsible. The absurdity of some of their questions tempted the 
teachers to this folly; and, at all events, the blame of throwing 
away the public money in printing it is theirs. 

Were the “ Education Returns (Scotland) ” a solitary example, 
they would not have deserved notice. But they are merely a sample 
of a class of voluminous and worthless returns in all departments 
of statistical inquiry annually printed at the expense of the country. 
The composition of the Legislature is the source of the evil. Par- 
liament is composed of a sprinkling of dilettanti mixed up with a 
multitude who have as little taste as talent for their vocation. The 
utterly inefficient members, perhaps, do rather less harm than the 
amateurs. Of the manner in which the latter proceed, the “blue 
book” before us isan example. One or two zealous gentlemen are 
seized with a vehement desire to do something, in some depart- 
ment—say the promotion of education. They get themselves ap- 
pointed a “ Select Committee for inquiring into,” &c. One of their 


It is not only in point of classification and digesting that these | number draws up a series of questions, wide of the mark, which are 


circulated in all directions. During two or three years, answers 
come dropping in at intervals; but by this time the zeal and ac- 
tivity of the Select have evaporated. The business, however, must 
be got off their hands somehow; so the Returns are printed ver 
batim as received, without any Report from the Committee, and the 
volume is laid upon the table of the House of Commons. The 
members of the Committee, in virtue of their office, have come to 
be looked upon as influential friends of education. Nobody looks 
into their “ blue book,” for, probably, before it makes its appears 
ance, another ‘“ Select Committee ” is busy circulating a bran-new 
series of questions. As to bringing forward any practical measure 
regarding education, (or any thing else,) no man can think of that 
before the necessary information has been collected; and what 
chance there is of its ever being collected, this review of the pro- 


| cess of gathering it in may show. 





THE DUKE OF YORK’S SWORD AND SASH. 


“We have lost every thing but honour,” said Francis the First 
after the battle of Pavia. ‘ Every thing is gone but the Duke of 
York’s sword and sash,” the gallant officer who rescued those relics 
may de imagined to have said, after the burning of the Armoury in 
the Tower. 

Every profession has its idols, the reason for worshipping which 
is not at all times very apparent to the non-professional. The 
Duke of York, during the latter part of his career, was indubitably 
a steady-working Commander-in-Chief; and he appears to have 
been a pretty general favourite with that class of officers who 
come into contact with the superior authorities. Still, with the 
remembrance of his campaign in Holland, and the revelations made 
in the course of the inquiry regarding the influence of Mrs. CLARKE 
over Army appointments, it is difficult for a non-military man to 
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conceive his sword and sash installed as the Penates of the British 
Army—the first trophy to be rescued from a general conflagration. 
The kettle-drums taken at Blenheim, which stood near, might be 
supposed by some to have had a preferable claim. 

Appison’s Spectator contains a clever parody on the affecting 
story of the women of some city in Germany, besieged by the 
Emperor, who being allowed to depart each with what part of her 
property she valued most, carried off their husbands on their backs. 
The wicked wit tells a story of a dream, in which he saw the 
fair inmates of a beleaguered town to whom the same liberty 
had been granted, carrying off laces, pomatums, monkies, and 
lap-dogs, leaving their good men in the lurch. The satisfaction 
expressed at the rescue of the Duke of Yorx’s sword and sash, 
while the military and naval trophies of two hundred years were 


left crackling in the flames, is another added to the many proofs | 


that truth is at times more wild than the most exuberant fiction. 





THE THEATRES. 
TuEsDAY night was one of considerable excitement in musical and 
theatrical circles; for another KeMBLE was to appear for the first time 
on the English stage. Perhaps no candidate for public favour ever 
commenced a career under more auspicious circumstances, or ever 
encountered an audience more predisposed to applaud and admire. 
The Kembleites of a former generation were there to welcome the 
niece of Sippons to the boards—the younger admirers of FANNY 
KEBLE to greet her sister. And the great danger which accompanies 
the possession of an honoured name and of inherited talent was in the 
present case avoided. Miss Kempie was to appear on the stage 
once adorned by the genius of her illustrious aunt, but in a position 
which challenged no dangerous comparison, awakened no perilous 
reminiscences. Another favourable circumstance was, that the public 
has got hold of a theory that the second race of KremBLEs were des- 
tined to give us the finest actress and also the first singer of their 
day ; a theory which they flocked to the theatre predisposed to confirm. 

Before we notice Miss KemBue’s performauce, it will be necessary 
to say a word on the opera which she selected for her début. We re- 
gard the choice as an injudicious one. An English version of a modern 
Italian opera is music in its lowest form. With all the advantages of 
language, fine singing, unity of style and embellishment, in its perform- 
ance on the Italian stage, Vorma has no just claim to be regarded as a 
great opera. Its real merits as a work of art are very low; and 
there needs no other evidence of the poverty of the present Italian 
school than the position it is there allowed to hold. Every thing 
is good or bad by comparison: in deep twilight the blaze of a 
farthing candle is brilliancy, and in the “dim eclipse” of Italian 
genius the tiny twinkle of Brxiint may seem a blaze of splen- 
dour—but nowhere else. Such a work, divested of its language and its 
poetry, bereft of the singers who alone know how to deal with it, pro- 
duced in plain prose and by English singers, is a thing to laugh at—a 
ludicrous 2nd misshapen abortion—devoid of natural vigour, and suited 
to none but the most vulgar hearers. To persons of refined and culti- 
vated taste it can offer little attraction in any form; while to the real 
or pretended admirers of the original work, its English version must 
seem a miserable travestie. We have heard similar attempts in Ger- 
many, and with the same success, Italian operas are suited only to the 
Italian language and Italian singers. Thus it is that we regard Miss 
Kems.r’s selection as injudicious. If her aim is to be the prima donna 
in the operas of Mercapante and Betuint, her place is the Italian 
Opera stage, where she would be surrounded by persons of her own 
taste and training, instead of being associated with Mr. Harrison and 
Mr. Lerrter—the Rupri and Laniacue of Covent Garden. 

Let us now turn to the performance of Tuesday night, and especially 
that of Miss Kempie. Her face and person remind us of both her father 
and mother. Her figure has more of the embonpoint of Mrs. C. KemBie 
when she left the stage, than of the graceful De Camp of old Drury, 
Her face, in repose, has much of the KemBLeE grandeur of outline; but 
in speaking or singing, the lineaments of her mother’s countenance are 
the most prominent. She inherits the histrionic propensities, if not all 
the powers, of the Kemrpies; walking the stage and going through its 
business with the case, nature, and vigour of a practised artist. We 
trembled for her commencement; for her reception, and the remem- 
brance of what she was and where she stood, might, most excusably, 
have rendered articulation almost impossible: but there was not the 
slightest falter in her voice, or absence of complete self-possession. 
Her delivery is distingt, but not good: every word of the recitatives 
was clearly enunciated, but not well pronounced: her articulation was 
that of an Italian who had been drilled into English pronunciation, 


We can hardly suspect Miss KemBe of the affectation of desiring to | 


appear more foreign than English; and it may be only the unconscious 
result of exclusive practice in the Italian recitative. In either case, it 
is a defect, which she will do well to correct. Her voice is of large 


compass and power—two good octayes—firm and sound in tone, and | 


pleasing in quelity. It commends itself at once to the ear, and satisfies 
all its desires. Miss KrMBLe, therefore, possesses the first requisite to 


form a great singer: but she possesses also the second—without which | 


the first is but “sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal”—she possesses 
mind. She understands the true purpose of vocal music, and employs 
it accordingly. Her singing is full of passion and energy—not that 
sham, conventional sort of declamation, which comes at certain ap- 
pointed times and places, which explodes on certain passages, no matter 
on what word, and which the hearer knows as weli when to expect as 
the striking of the quarters in a clock; but the spontaneous emotion 
of the heart venting itself in appropriate musical sounds. She is able, if 
she be so disposed, to deal with music of a much higher order than that 
of BELLINI or any of bis school. Her powers of execution are good, 


and quite sufficient for all good purposes ; but execution is not her forte— | 


it is something much higher and better. In the mere neat execution of 


a difficult passage, Miss Birncu would beat her; but this is a superiority | 
which Miss KemBxe can well afford to spare. The greatest evidence | 


of her genius as an artist consisted, not in her execution of the passages 
in “Casta Diva”—to which we listened with cold approbation, but in 


| her utterance of two words: when in the last scene she is asked to dis- 
close the name of the traitress, her reply “’Tis Norma!” at once 
brought the tears to our eyes, and we acknowledged Miss Kemsie’s 
power. There was no shout—no claptrap—no appeal to the hands of 
her auditors ; but a subdued tone of anguish and remorse, which went 
at once to their hearts. 

We need scarcely add that the reception of the debutante was all that 
she could have wished or hoped; and she fairly earned the plaudits 
which she received. What Miss KemsBte may be, we have heard 
enough to know: what she will be, time must tell. Her present posi- 
| tion is an equivocal one. If she has no higher ambition than to be an 
English double of the prima donna of the Queen’s Theatre, she will 
occupy but a second rank in her profession. The place of first English 
singer on the stage and in the concert-room is vacant: that place she 
is competent to fill, and to that we hope she will aspire. Of her train- 
ing, her acquirements, or her tastes, we know nothing: but, with the 
| most cordial wishes for her success, we would remind her that great 
| talents can only find their fitting employ on great objects. Had Mrs. 
Srppons confined herself to such plays as Zara and similar translations 
of French tragedies, we might and must have admired her talents, but 
could we have ascertained their gigantic power without the aid of 
SHAKsPeRE? Home’s Douglas or Souruerne’s Isabella might afford 
a single opportunity for that sort of display which Miss Kempie made 
in Norma; but the charm of her Lady Macbeth or Queen Katharine 
consisted not in the delivery of detached passages, or in a few heart- 
rending exclamations, but in the complete personation of characters full 
of interest at every step, and the absorption of the actress in her part. 

The other performers should not be altogether omitted in our 
notice. Miss Rainrortu’s Adalgisa was the best match to a Norma 
we have yet heard: in the well-known duet, “ Deh, con te,” the voices 
of the singers were so nearly of a quality, that the response of each 
seemed almost like an echo of the same: she fairly shared the laurels 
with Miss Kempte. Harrison’s Pollio was ludicrous beyond descrip- 
tion; and LEFFLER was quite out of his element in Oroveso. The 
choruses, such as they are, were well sung: but they consist of little 
more than a single phrase, sometimes sung duet-wise, but more com- 
monly in unison. The orchestra was committed to the able guidance 
of Mr. Benepicr: we only wished that he had appeared there to con- 
duct his own music. 

As regards the scenic arrangements and stage appointments the 
opera has been got up in magnificent style. ‘The fancy is carried 
back to the primitive habits of a remote age by the picturesque repre- 
sentations of the Druidical temples: for these the fragments of Stone- 
henge have served the artist as a model, which he has followed so 
faithfully that even the green hue of the inner range of stones, as 
well as the relative proportions of the different circles, is copied. 
Crimson draperies embroidered with the symbol of the serpent, 
and the various other accessories that swell the sacerdotal pomp 
of the processions, fill the sacred groves with gorgeous hues; the 
white vestments of the priests and the gray robes of the bards being 
} enlivened by the particoloured costumes of the British soldiers. And 
not only is the mind supplied with images of the past, but the dramatic 
action of the story is carried on by the animated groups of the chorus. 


Mr. TrovcGuron’s tragedy of Nina Sforza has met with a greater 
degree of success on the stage than its undramatic construction led us to 
anticipate: for this he is much indebted not only to the powerful acting 
of Mr, Macreapy, but to the judicious alterations suggested by that 
gentleman ; obligations which the author most handsomely acknow- 
ledges in his preface to the acted version of the play. Its production 
for the benefit of Miss HELEN Favucrr was not altogether a super- 
fluous precaution: the fulness of the Haymarket on Tuesday, notwith- 
standing the strong counter-attraction at Covent Garden—the silent 
tribute of mute attention, and even tears, that mingled with the ap- 
plause—showed that the performance of the previous night must have 
had a stronger hold on the public than the indulgence propitiated by the 
claims of a popular actress; but there was ground for apprehension of 
failure, even in the very climax of the passion; and as it was, some 
hisses burst forth at the critical point. The interest of the drama 
centres, as it should do, in the heroine, Nina Sforza—a very Juliet in 
the suddenness and violence of her first love: her Romeo, Raphael 
Doria, a way ward libertine prince, is not less ardently enamoured of her; 
and the impetuosity of the lovers meets with no check to prevent their 
instant marriage: Doria proves inconstant, Nina takes poison, and the 
husband in a fit of remorse stabs himself. Such is the bare outline of 
the story; but to complete a sketch of the plot, mention must be made 
of a prominent figure, who forms a principal part of the group, and is 
mixed up with the incidents, but yet has so little influence over the 
course of events, that to all real purposes he is merely an accessory : 
| this is Ugone Spinola, the villain of the play—an Iago without the wit, 
; subtlety, or power of that master-fiend of mischief. Spinola, the head 
| of a rival house over which that of Doria had gained the ascendancy, 
| 
| 
| 








has become a follower and professed friend of the prince, in order to 
seck occasion of revenge: but so dull is his invention, or so patient his 
appetite, that he is content to feed his vindictiveness by chuckling at 
| the sea-sickness of the object of his malignity, and urging him to under- 
take a war; until the infidelity of the newly-married man affords him 
the glorious opportunity of telling the wife what she herself might have 
| seen and would have discovered without his assistance. So abortive are 
his purposes, that he even lets Doria carry off Nina, whom he had des- 
tined for himself; and instead of killing his rival, as he might fairly 
have done in a duel, he provides a dose of poison for the injured wife 
to give to her faithless spouse; but she contrives that her husband 
shall administer it to herself: seeing that Spinola compounded the 
deadly potion, one almost wonders it took effect at all; as it is, 
it makes quick work, instead of being slow in its operations as he 
intended. Altogether, a more impotent, paltry, and miserable scoun- 
drel, never exemplified the meanness and futility of revenge, or 
the punishment that envy, hatred, and malice, inflict on their victim, 
This disagreeable, unnatural, and superfluous character, though too 
base and too imbecile to excite tragic emotions, is so finely embodied by 
Macreapy, that it exercises a fascination over the audience, mainly 
| derived from the picturesque force of the artist: though actually inno- 

cuous, Spinola yet appears to shed a baleful influence over the scene; 
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and baffled as his schemes of vengeance are, he gloats over the 
wretchedness promoted but not caused by his arts. Without departing 
from the costume proper to the Italian of the middle ages, MacrEapy 
throws into its style some touches of Retzscu’s Mephistopheles, that 
assist in conveying a sense of the fiendlike malignity and callousness of 
Spinola’s nature. His habitual look is gloomy and morose, dashed with 
occasional gleams of sneering levity, and fiercer outbursts of vindictive 
fury and hatred: his face is hardly expressive enough of the cunning 
purpose and exultation of a pertinacious plotter; but it must be conceded 
that Spinola has more of ill-nature than cleverness. When, towards 
the end, he becomes a more active and influential agent of evil, the 
actor’s energies blaze forth; the rude vehemence with which he 
thrusts the letter containing the first proof of Doria’s infidelity into the 
face of Nina, scorching her eyes and withering her heart—the demoniac 
glare of exultation which lights up his grim visage, as he points out to 
the agonized wife her truant husband stealing to the arms of a para- 
mour—and the cold-blooded look of triumph with which he turns aside 
with the point of his sword the dress of the prostrate Doria, to gaze on 
the senseless face of his rival, walking round him like a tiger prowling 
over his prey—these are traits of the actor’s art that denote not only 
intellectual skill but imaginative power. This last-mentioned scene 
reached the revolting point, and provoked the hisses of the more sen- 
sitive portion of the audience: but the author only was to blame; Mac- 
READY did but express boldly and finely the spirit of the incident, which 
is simply shockivg. In the hands of any other performer, the character 
of Spinola would have been intolerable. 

Miss HeLen Favcit, as Nina Sforza, depicts the conflicting emo- 
tions of the wronged yet forgiving wife, with an intensity alternately 
rising to frantic wildness and subsiding to the mournful stillness of 
desolation : the vehement burst of scorn and anger with which she at first 
spurns the accusation of Spinola, the anguish of her doubts, her ago- 
nizing gaze of horror and suspense as she tracks the footsteps of her 
faithless husband, and the blank of hopeless despondency from which 
she seeks relief in the fondness of pitying forgiveness towards the re- 
pentant offender, so vividly express the pathos of the character, that 
trivial blemishes are lost sight of in the excellence of the whole. Mr. 
Wattack’s performance of Raphael Doria displays the skill and force 
of a practised actor, and is besides characterized by a degree of refine- 
ment and tenderness in the scenes with Nina that give a grace to his 
gallantry: we are glad to note this return to the best style of his ante- 
American career. Mrs, Ciirrorp merits praise for her clever and 
effective personation of Brigitta Sforza, the duenna aunt; whom she 
made amusing without sacrificing the dignity of the patrician dame— 
a nice point to hit. 

Having on the first appearance of the published tragedy briefly cha- 
racterized its merits and defects as a dramatic cornposition, we revert to 
them here only to express a hope that the experience derived from its 
representation will enable Mr. ‘TroucuTon to essay another play with 
better success. The power of developing character in action, and of 
giving utterance to strong passion, is evident in the fourth and fifth 
acts, which contain the pith and marrow of the story. The three first 
acts are little else but introductory matter, consisting of circumstances 
many of them unesseniial, which might have been indicated inci- 
dentally in the course of the subsequent dialogue. It is an error com- 
mon to inexperienced dramatists to begin at the very beginning, in- 
stead of dashing at once in medias res: a plot should open with the result 
of foregone occurrences, disclosing the past by implication from the 
present, and leading the course of events rapidly onward, with an ac- 
celerated movement, to the final catastrophe. The half-price visiters 
who see but the two last acts of Nina Sforza will have no less an under- 
standing and a more favourable impression of the tragedy than those 
who have sat it out from the commencement. 

After the tragedy, an afterpiece called the Quadroon Slave, which had 
been produced on the Saturday previous, was repeated. It turns upon 
the rivalry of two young Jamaica planters for Julie—a beautiful and 
accomplished gir!, who, though she has no tinge of Negro blood in her 
complexion, proves to be the born slave of the unsuccessful suitor: he, 
though a friend to Emancipation, claims her in a fit of revenge, but sub- 
sequently manumits her in a fit of compunction, and she becomes the 
wife of her Anti-Abolitionist lover. Madame CELESTE, as the Quadroon 
Slave, exhibits some clever pantomime; but, though she makes some 
startling points, her perfurmance is altogether too artificial to be touch- 
ing. Wessten the younger, as the disappointed lover, plays with spirit 
and energy the rash and fiery but generous youth; and WeEnSTER 
senior is amusing in a buffo part. 


At the Adelphi, the grand splash in the real water continues to attract 
admiring crowds; to whom the diverting antics of W1reLanp afford 
abundant amusement. It is now followed by a petite comedy, of in- 
genious construction and French origin, called The Maid of Honour ; in 
which a Queen of Spain and an intriguing Dutchess both find a success- 
ful rival in the person of an innocent little court milliner, who has been 
promoted to the office of Maid of Honour, and, by the aid of a diplo- 
matic Duke, secures her lover, a young page, in spite of the arts of her 
powerful rivals. Mrs. Yares, as the Queen enamoured of the page, 
thwarted by her mistress of the robes and foiled by her prime minister, 
is not only dignified but touching under her discomfiture: it isa delicate 
and finished piece of acting. Miss Cuapiin, as the heroine, shows 
cleverness ; but her unconscious simplicity has not the charm of sen- 
sibility. Yares, as the Count Olivarez, is‘the life of the piece: he is 
not only the most adroit but the most amusing and nonchalant of pre- 
miers, tripping through the mazes of court intrigues with as much 
ease and gayety as through the figure of a quadrille. The dresses and 
appointments are splendid, as becomes a court. A farcical burletta, 
entitled Dobson and Co., affords Mr. Wricur a capital oppértunity for 
indulging his peculiar humour, in the part of a retired tradesman of 
suspicious nature, who is panic-struck at discovering that the widow he 
has just taken to wife had half-a-dozen husbands before, each of whom 
has made bis exit at a very short notice. The smiling complacency of 
the buxom dame, contrasted with the alarm of her apprehensive hus- 
band, as the catalogue of his wife’s widowhoods is lengthened one by 
one, is very diverting; and his agonies of terror are exhibited with 
excessively ludicrous effect by WricuT. 
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BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE COLONIZATION OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 
Tuts work reached us from America some months ago; and, 
with Mirx’s History of British India and the Life of Warren 
Hastings, was put aside during the bustle and pressure of a 
London season, an election on which the fate of Government 
depended, and the subsequent Ministerial and Parliamentary 
arrangements, as neither time nor space were at command to do 
justice to the extent of the subject or the merits of the author. 
Probably the “ninth edition” of the titlepage induced a longer 
dalliance : a few months were of little consequence to a book on 
which the American public had pronounced a judgment, and 
whose claims must rest on some higher ground than that of mere 
novelty. 

The intention of Mr. Bancrort is to include in his work the 
entire History of the United States. The volumes before us only 
embrace the history of its Colonization; and exhibit historical 
merits of the highest order in every point of view. Whether as re- 
gards plan, matter, or composition, so well-digested and compre- 
hensive a history has not appeared since the productions of Mim 
and Haram, if in point of mere attraction for the general reader 
Bancrort’s History of the Colonization of the United States does 
not excel both those standard authors. 

To write the early history of the United States, has always ap- 
peared to us a work of difficulty, from the number of distinct 
colonies and the minuteness of their events. This difficulty is con- 
quered with great skill and felicity in the work before us. The 
fundamental canon on which Mr. Bancrorr has proceeded, is not 
to consider mere events, but the principles which those events 
contain ; so that much of the work is a history of subjects, in which 
the actors, however prominent they may often secm, are in reality 
subordinate to the exhibition of some large religious, social, or poli- 
tical principle. These subjects, too, are not merely taken up at 
the point where they intersect the history of the United States, 
but are often considered from their origin: slavery, for example, 
giving rise to a rapid survey of that institution from the earliest 
period till the Dutch vessel arrived in Virginia with her scanty 
cargo of Negroes. The relation of European events to colonial 
interests, as well as the circumstances in which the foundation 
of several colonies originated, enable the author to give variety 
and relief by episodes or digressions ; although it may be doubted 
whether the clearness resulting from singleness and unity is so 
well attained, though greater richness and comprehensiveness is 
without doubt produced. 

A summary account of the order and arrangement of the work 
will convey a better idea of it than any general expressions. 
The book opens with a brief sketch of the discovery of North 
America, and a narrative of the early attempts of the French at 
colonization ; condensing into a short chapter a critical view of the 
claims of the Northmen, and the Gallic career in geographical 
discovery. The second chapter narrates the practical exer- 
tions of the Spaniards in extending a knowledge of that part 
of the continent which now constitutes the United States: and 
the third describes the discoveries of the English, and the va- 
rious abortive attempts at settlement; this preliminary matter not 
merely introducing the general subject, but presenting a brief and 
connected history of a series of remarkable voyages, bold adven- 
tures, and luck!ess attempts at permanent colonization. Although 
chronology is not strictly observed, yet regard is had to the order 
of time so far as this, that each colony is generally taken in the 
order of its foundation: and, closely examined, each will be found 
to have originated in some peculiar condition of European opinion, 
which either succumbed to or gathered strength from the circum- 
stances in which it was placed. Virginia, the earliest settlement, 
was first successfully founded by a company with a charter from 
James the First; and, saving the sovereignty of the monarch, the 
shareholders in this company possessed as absolute a power over 
their settlers as the East India Company over its servants. Profit, 
especially from gold, was the object of the association : the settlers 
were to labour in common; but had no power whatsoever over 
their own concerns, or even over the administration of justice. 
The returns of an East India or mining company, could not, 
however, be derived from the clearing and tillage of a soil, fertile 
even as that of Virginia. Economical necessity compelled the 
colonial servants of the company to break through the rule of 
property in common, by assigning small portions of land to each 
settler; and grants by purchase either in kind or money seem 
soon to have become the best if not the only source of profit the 
companies ever got. A political necessity led one Governor to 
summon a general assembly of the colonists: the weakness and 
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distraction of an embarrassed corporation induced the proprietors 
at home to wink at it: by the time that the fatal mortality of the 
earlier settlers, the loss of capital, and the party-squabbles of the 
Virginia Company, had induced the Crown to resume its charters, 
a state of society where the only source of inequality (colour ex- 
cepted) was one of ability or property had already established in- 
stitutions adapted to its new condition, though ever modified by 
remembrances of England ; and these institutions neither CuarLes 
nor CromwE ct had leisure, if they had the inclination, to attack. 
But for the introduction of slavery, Virginia would probably have 
been nearly as Democratic as New England. 

Maryland, the adjoining colony to Virginia, originated in a dis- 
position on the part of a wealthy Catholic to procure religious 
freedom for those of his own sect. Repulsed from Virginia by the 
tests of Protestant allegiance and supremacy, Lord Banriore 
applied to the Crown for a charter; which was granted by Cuarces 
the First. It conveyed to Baxtimore the powers almost of a feu- 
datory prince ; and he himself added perfect freedom of religion. 
Maryland was the only English colony that ever went forth an 
entire society, with gentlemen as well as labourers, land-lords as 
well as land-tillers. ‘The colony exhibited somewhat of the forms 
of a feudal state in its tenures, and of an old society in its grada- 
tion of ranks; and Maryland more than Virginia ought to exhibit 
the traces of aristocratical dominion, if scanned by a discriminating 
eye. The grants of Barrimore were liberal and easy; and the 
contrast between the proprietary of Virginia and Maryland strik- 
ingly exhibits the moral of greediness and liberality: whilst the 
Virginian companies lost all their subscribed capital in a few years, 
and were ignominiously dissolved, the proprietors of Maryland 
drew for some generations a large revenue from the province. 

The foundation of Democratic New England arose from the 
persecutions to which the Puritans were subject. They were 
rather permitted to colonize than sent out as colonists: the 
exiles in Holland, sick of foreign manners, departed with nothing 
but a sort of understanding from James the First that they might 
go without his troubling himself about them. The Independents 
in religion were Republicans in politics, and most assuredly 
equal in worldly goods; and in the depth of winter, with the 
certainty of every hardship before them, and the prospect of 
famine, they framed a constitution, which has the two peculiarities 
of being the first clear and unquestionable illustration of the old 
Whig theory of the “social compact,” and of being the model of the 
Democracy of the United States. The Quaker colonization of 
Pennsylvania, (prefaced in Mr. Bancrort by a history of the sect 
and a view of its doctrines,) was equally Democratical—more free, 
or rather absolutely free, in religious matters; and established 
voting “‘ not by the confused way of cries and voices, but by the 
balloting-box.” ‘The present State of New York, first founded by 
Holland under the title of New Netherlands, furnishes the author 
with an opportunity of making a digression to Dutch history, and 
giving an account of Dutch discovery and colonization till the con- 
quest of the settlement by the New England militia and a British 
fleet. Georgia, the last plantation, and even now little more than a 


century old, originated in a charitable desire to furnish debtors and | 


other destitute persons with a means of livelihood: and though the 
main honour is due to OaLeruorre, (whom Pore selected to illus- 
trate the innate workings of benevolence,) yet it indicates the 
progress of a more exalted public opinion, when such a design could 
meet with public supporters. The other colonies—some of them 
offshoots of the older settlements, some of them founded on pro- 
prietary principles, where the Crown granted the territory to indi- 
viduals, and they colonized as they could, in the mode most favour- 
able for their own profit—though not possessing such distinct and 
characteristic features as the original plantations, have still points 
of discrimination. ‘To discern the principles of each—to describe 
the struggles and difficulties, and often the dangers of the first set- 
tlers—to narrate the growth of the settlement, and to carry down 
the particular history of each and the general history of all—is the 
purpose of this work ; varied, as we have said already, by frequent 
digressions to universal, European, or English history, when they 
touch upon the colonization of the United States, and by frequent 
portraits of European worthies, when connected with America. 
Though a good plan is essential to a good work, and may be 
received as evidence of an understanding of the subject, design 
without execution is of little avail. 
tory of the Colonization of the United States is of a high order. 
Mr. Bancrort has from nature the first requisite of an historian— 
an historical mind; an understanding which can comprehend the 
vast, an acumen to detect the general principle enveloped in par- 
ticular facts, and a perception that seizes upon the true charac- 
teristic of things, and assigns both to men and events their proper 
scale and station; while, if not secure from the charge of par- 
tiality, he is perhaps as impartial as any national historian, tested 
by a stranger, would be found. These native qualities have been 
assiduously cultivated by collateral as well as direct studies. Mr. 
Bancrort is not only familiar with all the authorities essential 
to a mastery of his subject, but he appears to have formed 
his taste by an assiduous perusal of at least the English clas- 
sics; his work, independent of internal evidence, containing 
illustrations or allusions germane to his subject, but scattered 
in writers to whom no one would have referred who was reading 
for the occasion. The result of natural bias and long time is 
great condensation and great spirit: though full of matter, the 
work is not crowded, and though the digressions may detract from 
its singleness, they do not impede and do not confuse,—unless 
in the chronology, which it is difficult to avoid when events 








But the execution of the fZis- | 





concwrent in point of time cannot be concurrently related. The 
author well selects the striking points of an incident, and gets 
at once to the pith of the conclusion; and his rapid narrative 
sometimes outruns and always keeps pace with the expectation 
of the reader. 

The model of the writer is Grenon; though, as regards mere 
diction, the native inflation of an American is substituted for the 
stateliness of the English historian; and Mr. Bancrort uses the 
figure of personification more than his prototype—having, appa- 
rently, derived it from De Tocqurvitie, of whom there are visible 
traces in his last volume. But the imitation, or at least the stud 
of Grppon, is chiefly shown in a sort of assumed elevation of mind, 
in the pregnant brevity of adjunctive epithets, and in the artfully 
allusive mode of the Roman historan, who suggests more to the 
mind by allusion than he could present by description. In these 
indications Mr. Bancrorr is very large and very comprehensive. 
At the same time, though the allusive style indicates more than 
can be told, it does not tell things so clearly, or impress them so 
distinctly, as a direct narrative. 

Notwithstanding the length to which this notice has already ex- 
tended, a just idea of the work will be best conveyed by allowing it 
to speak for itself, and exhibit examples of its various features. 
Beginning at the beginning, we adduce a specimen of the author's 
comprehension and condensation. We know not that any essen- 
tial point of fact or of opinion is omitted in the following sketch of 
the claim of the Northmen to the discovery of America; about 
which volumes have been written, and numerous controversies have 
taken place. 

CLAIM OF TIE NORTHMEN TO THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

The national pride of an Icelandic historian has indeed claimed for his 
ancestors the glory of having discovered the Western hemisphere. It is 
said that they passed from their own island to Greenland, and were driven 
by adverse winds from Greenland to the shores of Labrador; that the 
voyage was often repeated; that the coasts of America were extensively 
explored, and colonies established on the shores of Nova Scotia or New- 
foundland. It is even suggested that these early adventurers anchored 
near the harbour of Boston, or in the bays of New Jersey; and Danish 
antiquaries believe that Northmen entered the waters of Rhode Island, in- 
scribed their adventures on the rocks of ‘Taunton River, gave the name of 
Vinland to the South-east coasts of New England, and explored the inlets of 
our country as far as Carolina. But the story of the colonization of America 
by Northmen rests on narratives mythological in form and obscure in mean 
ing, ancient yet not contemporary. The chief document is an interpolation 
in the history of Sturleson, whose zealous curiosity could hardly have neglected 
the discovery of a continent. The geographical details are too vague to sustain 
a conjecture; the accounts of the mild winter and fertile soil are, on any mo- 
dern hypothesis, fictitious or exaggerated ; the description of the natives ap- 
plies only to the Esquimaux, inhabitants of hyperborean regions; the remark 
which should define the length of the shortest winter’s day has received inter- 
pretations adapted to every latitude from New York to Cape Farewell; and 
Vinland has been sought in all directions from Greenland and the St. Law- 
rence to Africa. The nation of intrepid mariners whose voyages extended be- 
yond Iceland and beyond Sicily, could easily have sailed from Greenland to 
Labrador: no clear historic evidence establishes the natural probability that 
they accomplished the passage. 

“You have always nature,” says Rrynotps to the portrait- 
painter: and so has the historian of any period of which tolerable 
records have been preserved. Hence, any history, in competent 
hands, will present at least a picture of society and a portraiture of 
persons, quaint and curious, and marked by passions and vices 
if not rising to historical dignity. ‘This was especially the case in 
America; the bulk of whose founders were the necessitous, the 
sturdy, or the independent-thinking; whose leaders possessed 


| daring enterprise at the least, and whose position drove them 


upon strange shifts to procure food, not to mention wealth. Our 
elderly readers must have heard in their youth traditional accounts 
of trepanning or kidnapping men to the plantations; and the 
youngest may get an inkling of the practice in the Vicar of 
Wakefield. Were is a picture of its earlier stages under the Come 
monwealth and the Stuarts. 

WHITE SLAVERY IN THE PLANTATIONS. 

Conditional servitude, under indentures or covenants, had from the first ex- 
isted in Virginia. ‘The servant stood to his master in the relation of a debtor, 
bound to discharge the costs of emigration by the entire employment of his 
powers for the benefit of his creditor. Oppression early ensued: men who had 
been transported into Virginia at an expense of eight or ten pounds, were some~ 
times sold for forty, fifty, or even threescore pounds. The supply of White 
servants became a regular business; and a class of men, nicknamed spirits, 
used to delude young persons, servants and idlers, into embarking for America, 
as to a land of spontaneous plenty. White servants came to be a usual article 
of traffic. They were sold in England to be transported, and in Virginia were 
resold to the highest bidder; like Negroes, they were to be purchased on ship- 
board, as men buy horses at a fair. In 1672, the average price in the Colonies, 
where five years of service were due, was about ten pounds ; while a Negro was 
worth twenty or twenty-five pounds. So usual was this manner of dealing in 
Englishmen, that not the Scots only, who were taken in the field of Dunbar, 
were sent into involuntary servitude in New England, but the Royalist prisoners 
of the battle of Worcester; and the leaders in the insurrection of Penruddoe, 
in spite of the remonstrance of Haselrig and Henry Vane, were shipped to 
America. At the corresponding period in Ireland, the crowded exportation of 
Irish Catholics was a frequent event, and was attended by aggravations hardly 
inferior to the usual atrocities of the African slave-trade. In 1685, when 
nearly a thousand of the prisoners condemned for participating in the insur- 
rection of Monmouth were sentenced to transportation, men of influence at 
court, with rival importunity, scrambled for the convicted insurgents as a mere 
chantable commodity. aise Yc 

The condition of apprenticed servants in Virginia differed from that of slaves 
chiefly in the duration of their bondage; and the laws of the colony favoured 
their early enfranchisement. 

The leaning of our author is to drawing characters, and his book 
abounds with them ; in some sense resembling an historical portrait- 
gallery. ‘They embrace many Englishmen who were connected 
with the Colonies by having filled office there or assisted in founds 
ing them, and some whose influence upon American advancement 
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was less immediate. As a specimen of each kind, we may select 
Sarru, the true founder of the colony of Virginia; Roger Wir- 
t1aMs, the Massachusetts broacher of perfect freedom in religious 
opinions, and the founder of Rhode Island; and King Witi1am 


the Third. 
CHARACTER OF JOHN SMITH. 

Disunion completed the scene of misery. It became necessary to depose 
Wingfield, the avaricious President, who was charged with engrossing the 
choicest stores; and who was on the point of abandoning the colony and 
escaping to the West Indies. Jatcliffe, the new President, possessed neither 
judgment nor industry: so that the management of affairs fell into the hands 
of Smith, whose deliberate enterprise and cheerful courage alone diffused light 
amidst the general gloom. He possessed by nature the buoyant spirit of heroic 
daring. In boyhoood he had sighed for the opportunity of “setting out on 
brave adventures”; and though not yet thirty years of age, he was already a 
veteran in the service of humanity and of Christendom. His early life had been 
given to the cause of freedom in the Low Countries, where he had fought for 
the independence of the Batavian Republic. Again, as a traveller, he bad 
roamed over France, had visited the shores of Egypt, had returned to Italy, 
and, panting for glory, had sought the borders of Hungary, where there had 
long existed an hereditary warfare with the followers of Mahomet. It was 
there that the young English cavalier distinguished himself by the bravest feats 
of arms, in the sight of Christians and Infidels ; engaging fearlessly and always 
successfully in the single combat with the Turks, which, from the days of the 
Crusades, had been warranted by the rules of chivalry. His signal prowess 
_— for him the favour of Sigismundi Bathori, the unfortunate Prince of 

ransylvania. At length he, with many others, was overpowered in a sudden 
skirmish among the glens of Wallachia, and was left severely wounded in the 
field of battle. A prisoner of war, he was now, according to the Eastern 
custom, offered for sale “like a beast in a market-place,”” and was sent to 
Constantinople a3 a slave. A Turkish lady had compassion on his misfortunes 
and his youth, and, designing to restore him to freedom, removed him to a fortress 
in the Crimea. Contrary to her commands, he was there subjected to the 
harshest usage among half-savage serfs. Rising against his taskmaster, wlom 
he slew in the struggle, he mounted a horse, and through forest-paths escaped 
from thraldom to the confines of Russia. Again the hand of woman relieved 
his wants; he travelled across the country to Transylvania; and there bidding 
farewell to his companions in arms, he resolved to return “ to his own sweet 
country.” But as he crossed the Continent, he beard the rumours of civil 
war in Northern Africa, and hastened, in search of untried dangers, to the 
realms of Morocco. At length returning to England, his mind did not so much 
share as appropriate to itself the general enthusiasm for planting states in 
America; and now the infant commonwealth of Virginia depended for its ex- 
istence on his firmness. His experience in human nature under all its forms, 
and the cheering vigour of his resolute will, made him equal to his duty. He in- 
spired the natives with awe, and quelled the spirit of anarchy and rebellion 
among the emigrants. He was more wakeful to gather provisions than the 
covetous to find gold; and strove to keep the country more than the faint- 
hearted to abandon it. As autumn approached, the Indians, from the super- 
fluity of their harvest, made a voluntary offering; and supplies were also col- 
lected by expeditions into the interior. But the conspiracies that were still 
formed to desert the settlement, first by the selfish Wingfield, and again by 
the imbecile Ratcliffe, could be defeated only after a skirmish, in which one of 
the leaders was killed; and the danger of a precipitate abandonment of Vir- 

inia continued to be imminent till the approach of winter, when not only the 

omeward navigation became perilous, but the fear of famine was removed by 
the abundance of wild-fowl and game. Nothing then remained but to examine 
the country. 

Of Rocer WitrraMs, as well as of some other Colonial cha- 
racters, it may perhaps be said that the space they occupy is 
somewhat more than proportioned to their actual power. ‘The 
asserter of a principle in personal contention can hardly rank 
in the same degree with a man who advances the same principle 
as a moral truth applicable under all circumstances, and advances 
it before the civilized world, instead of in a remote district, where 
influence upon other peoples may well be questioned. Aft the 
same time, this is an English view, and Mr. Bancrort is writing 
for America. 




















CHARACTER OF ROGER WILLIAMS. 

The principles of Roger Williams led him into perpetual collision with the 
clergy and the government of Massachusetts. It had ever been their custom to 
respect the Church of England, and in the mother-country they frequented its 
service without scruple; yet its principles and its administration were still 
harshly exclusive. Williams would hold no communion with intolerance ; for, 
said he, “the doctrine of persecution for cause of conscience is most evidently 
and lamentably contrary to the doctrine of Christ Jesus.” 

The Magistrates insisted on the presence of every man at public worship: 
Williams reprobated the law; the worst statute in the English code was that 
which did but enforce attendance upon the parish-church. ‘To compel men to 
unite with those of a different creed, he regarded as an open violation of their 
natural rights; to drag to public worship the irreligious and the unwilling, 
seemed only like requiring hypocrisy. “ An unbelieving soul is dead in sin ”— 
such was his argument; and to force the indifferent from one worship to an- 
other, “ was like shifting a dead man into several changes of apparel.” “ No one 
should be bound to worship, or,” he added, “to maintain a worship against his 
own consent.” What,” exclaimed his antagonists, amazed at his tenets, “ is 
not the labourer worthy of his hire?” “ Yes,” replied he, “from them that 
hire him.” . . * . 

The Court at Boston remained as yet undecided, when the church of Salem— 
those who were best acquainted with Williams, taking no notice of the recent 
investigations—elected him to the office of their teacher. Immediately the 
evils inseparable on a religious establishment began to be displayed. ‘The mi- 
nisters got together, and declared any one worthy of banishment who should 
obstinately assert, that “the civil magistrate might not intermeddle even to 
stop a church from apostacy and heresy ”; the Magistrates delayed action, only 

hat a committee of divines might have time to repair to Salem and deal with 
him and with the church in a church way. Meantime, the people of Salem 
were blamed for their choice of a religious guide ; and a tract of land to which 
they had a claim was withheld from them as a punishment. 
he breach was therefore widened. To the ministers Williams frankly but 
temperately explained his doctrines ; and he was armed at all points for their 
defence. As his townsmen had lost their lands in consequence of their attach- 
ment to him, it would have been cowardice on his part to have abandoned 
them ; and instinct of liberty led him again to the suggestion of a proper re- 
medy. In conjunction with the church, he wrote “letters of admonition unto 
all the churches whereof any of the Magistrates were memb¢rs, that they 
might admonish the Magistrates of their injustice.” The church members 
alone were freemen; Williams, in modern language, appealed to the people, and 
invited them to instruct their representatives to do justice to the citizens of 
em. 

This last act seemed flagrant treason; and at the next General Court, Salem 

was disfranchised till an ample apology for the letter should be made. The 


{ town acquiesced in its wrongs, and submitted; not an individual remained 
willing to justify the letter of remonstrance; the church of Williams would 
not avow his great principle of the sanctity of conscience; even his wife, 
under a delusive idea of duty, was for a season influenced to disturb the tran- 
quillity of his home by her reproaches. Williams was left alone, absolutely 
alone. Anticipating the censures of the colonial churches, he declared him- 
self no longer subjected to their spiritual jurisdiction. “ My own voluntary 
withdrawing from all these churches, resolved to continue in persecuting the 
witnesses of the Lord, presenting light unto them, I confess it was mine own 
voluntary act; yea, I hope the act of the Lord Jesus, sounding forth in me the 
blast which shall in his own holy season cast down the strength and confidence 
of those inventions of men.” When summoned to appear before the General 
Court, he avowed his convictions in the presence of the representatives of the 
state, “ maintained the rocky strength of his grounds,” and declared himself 
“ready to be bound, and banished, and even to die in New England,” rather 
than renounce the opinions which had dawned upon his mind in the clearness 
of light. At atime when Germany was the battle-field for all Europe in the 
implacable wars of religion—when even Holland was bleeding with the anger 
of vengeful factions—when France was still to go through the fearful struggle 
ingland was gasping under the despotism of intolerance 
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almost halt a century before William Penn became an American proprietary— 
and two years before Descartes founded modera philosophy on 
free reflection —R yer Williams asserted the great do 
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iis glory to found a state upon that principle, and to stamp 
institutions, in characters so deep that the impress has 
ent day, and can never be erased without the total de- 
struction of the work. The principles which he fi ined amidst the 
bickerings of a colonial parish, next asserted in tle General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, and then introduced into the wilds on Narragansett Bay, he soon found 
occasion to publish to the world, and to defend as the basis of the religious 
freedom of mankind; so that, borrowing the rhet employed by his 
antagonist in derision, we may compare him to the lark, the pleasant 
bird of the peaceful summer, that, “ affecting to soar aloft, springs upward from 
the ground, takes his rise from pale to tree,” and at last, surmounting the highest 
hills, utters his clear carols through the skies of mo , He was the first person 
in modern Christendom to assert in its plenitude the doctrine of the liberty of 
conscience, the equality of opinions before the law; and in its defence he was 
the harbinger of Milton, the precursor and the superior of Jeremy Taylor. For 
Taylor limited his toleration to a few Christian sects: the philanthropy of 
Williams compassed the earth. ‘Taylor favoured partial reform, commended 
lenity, argued for forbearance, and entered a special plea in behalf of each to- 
lerable sect : Williams would permit persecution of no opinion, of no religion ; 
leaving heresy unarmed by law and orthodoxy unprotected by the tersers of 
penal statutes. Taylor still clung to the necessity of positive regulations en= 
forcing religion and eradicating error; he resembled the poets, who, in their 
folly, tirst declare their hero to be invulnerable, and then clothe Lim in earthly 
armour: Williams was willing to leave truth alone, in her own panoply of 
light, believing that if, in the ancient feud between truth and error, the employ= 
ment of force could be entirely abrogated, truth would have much the best of the 
bargain. It is the custom of mankind to award high honours to the successful 
| inquirer into the laws of nature, to those who advance the bounds of human 
| knowledge: we praise the man who first analyzed the air, or resolved water 
into its elements, or drew the lightening from the clouds, even though the 
discoveries may have been as much the fruits of time as of genius. A moral 
* principle has a much wider aad nearer influence on human happiness; nor can 
any discovery of truth be of more direct benefit to society than that which 
establishes a perpetual religious peace, and spreads tranquillity through every 
community aud every bosom. If Copernicus is held in perpetual reverence, be- 
cause on his deathbed he published to the world that the sunis the centre of 
our system—if the name of Kepler is preserved in the annals of human excel- 
lence for l:is sagacity in detecting the laws of the planetary motion—if the ge- 
nius of Newton has been almost adored for dissecting a ray of light, and weigh- 
ing heavenly bodies as in a balance—let there be for the name of Roger Williams 
at least some humble place among those who have advanced moral science, and 
made themselves the benefactors of mankind. 

But if the opinion of posterity is no longer divided, the members of the Ge- 
neral Court of that day pronounced against him the sentence ef exile ; yet not by 
avery numerous majority. Some whoconsented to his banishment would never 
have yielded but for the persuasions of Cotton; and the judgment was vindi- 
cated, not as a punishment for opinion or as a restraint on freedom of con- 
science, but because the application of the new doctrine to the construction of 
the patent, to the discipline of the churches, avd tothe “ oaths for making 
trial of the fidelity of the people,” seemed about “ to subvert the fundamental 
state and government of the country.” z 

CHARACTER OF WILLIAM THE THIRD. 

The character of the new monarch of Great Britain could mould its policy 
but not its constitution. ‘I'rue to his purposes, he yet wins no sympathy. In 
political sagacity, in force of will, far superior to the English statesmen who 

environed him—more tolerant than his Ministers or his Parliaments—the child- 
less man seems like the unknown character in algebra, which is introduced to 
form the equation, and dismissed when the problem is solved. In his person 
thin and feeble, with eyes of a hectic lustre, of a temperament inclining to the 
melancholic, in conduct cautious, of a self-relying humour, with abiding ims 
pressions respecting men, he sought no favour, and relied for success on his 
own inflexibility and the greatness and maturity of his designs. Too wise to 
be cajoled, too firm to be complaisant, no address could sway his resolve. In 
Holland, le had not scrupled to derive an increase of power from the crimes of 
rioters and assassins; in England, no filial respect diminished the energy of his 
ambition. His exterior was chilling; yet he had a passionate delight in horses 
and the chase. In conversation he was abrupt, speaking little and slowly, and 
with repulsive dryness; in the day of battle he was all activity, and the highest 
energy of life, without kindling his passions, animated his frame, His trust in 
Providence was so connected with faith in general laws, that in every action 
he sought the principle which should range it on an absolute decree. Thus, 
unconscious ta himself, he had sympathy with the people, who always have 
faith in Providence. ‘ Do you dread death in my company?” he cried to the 
anxious sailors, when the ice on the coast of Holland had almost crushed the 
boat that was bearing him tothe shore. Courage and pride pervaded the re- 
serve of the Prince, who, spurning an alliance with a bastard daughter of Louis 
the Fourteenth, had made himself the centre of a gigantic opposition to France. 
For England, for the English people, for English liberties, he had no affection . 
indifferently employing the Whigs, who found their pride in the Revolution, and 
the Tories, who had opposed his elevation, and who yet were the fittest instrus 
| ments “ to carry the prerogative high.” One great passion had absorbed his 
| breast—the independence of his native country. The harsh encroachments of 
| Louis the Fourteenth, which in 1672 had made William of Orange a revolu- 
| tionary Stadtholder, now assisted to constitute him a revolutionary King, trans- 
forming the impassive champion of Dutch independence into the defender of 
the liberties of Europe. ’ os 
As an example of the narrative style, (although this is not so well 
exhibited in examples,) we will give a specimen from the coloniza- 
tion of Georgia. 
THE DEPARTURE OF THE MORAVIANS. P 
While the neighbouring province of South Carolina displayed “ a universal 
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zeal for assisting its new ally and bulwark,” the persecuted Protestants known 
to us as Moravians heard the message of hope, and, on the invitation of the 
Society in England for Propagating the Gospel, prepared to emigrate to the 
Savannah. A free passage, provisions in Georgia for a whole season, land 
for themselves and their children, free for ten years, then to be held for a small 
quit-rent, the privileges of native Englishmen, freedom of worship—these 
were the promises made, accepted, and honourably fulfilled. On the last day 
of October 1733, “ the evangelical community,” well supplied with Bibles and 
hymn-books, catechisms and books of devotion, conveying in one waggon their 
few chattels, in two other covered ones their feebler companions, aud especially 
their little ones, after a discourse and prayer and benedictions, cheerfully, and 
in the name of God, began their pilgrimage. History need not stop to tell 
what charities cheered them on their journey; what towns were closed against 
them by Roman Catholic magistrates ; or how they entered Frankfort-on-t! 
Maine, two by two, in solemn procession, singing spiritual songs. As they 
floated down the Maine, and between the castled crags, the vineyards, and the 
white-walled towns that adorn the banks of the Rhine, their conversation, 
amidst hymns and prayers, was of justification and of sanctification and of 
standing fast in the Lord. At Rotterdam they were joined by two preachers, 
Bolzius and Gronau, both disciplined in charity at the Orphan-house in Halle. 
A passage of six days carried them from Rotterdam to Dover; where several of 
the trustees visited them, and provided considerately for their wants. In January 
1734, they set sail for their new homes, ‘The majesty of the ocean quickened 
their sense of God’s omnipotence and wisdom; and as they lost sight of land, 
they broke out into a hymn to his glory. 











The setting sun, after a calm, so | 


kindled the sea and the sky that words could not express their rapture ; and they | 


cried out, “ How lovely the creation! how infinitely lovely the Creator!” 
When the wind was adverse, they prayed; and as it changed, one opened his 
mind to the other on the powcr of prayer, even the prayer “ of a man subject 
to like passions as we are.” As the voyage excited weariness, a devout listener 
confessed himself to be an unconverted man; and they reminded him of the 
promise to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit and trembleth at the 
As they sailed pleasantly with a favouring breeze, at the hour of evening- 


} 
word, | 


prayer, they made a covenant with each other, like Jacob of old, and resolved, | 


by the grace of Christ, to cast all the strange gods which were in their hearts 
into the depths of the sea. 


and they raised their voices in prayer and song amidst the tempest; for to love 





A storm grew so high that not a sail could be set; | 


the Lord Jesus as a brother gave consolation. At Charleston, Oglethorpe | 


bade them welcome; and in five days more the wayfaring men, whose home 
was beyond the skies, pitched their tents near Savannah. 


It remained to sclect for them a residence. To cheer their principal men as | 


they toiled through the forest and across brooks, Oglethorpe, having provided 


horses, himself joined the little party. By the aid of blazed trees and Indian | 


guides, he made his way through morasses; a fallen tree served as a bridge over 
a stream, which the horses swam for want of a ford; at night he encamped 
with them abroad round a fire, and shared every fatigue till the spot for their 


village was chosen, and, like the little stream which formed its border, was | 


named Ebenezer. There they built their dwellings; and there they resolved to 
raise a column of stone in token of gratitude to God, whose providence had 
brought them safely to the ends of the earth. 

The war of the Revolution, and the circumstances which led to 
it, are reserved for another work ; but as the History of the Coloni- 
zation of the United States approaches its close, an indication is 
given of the coming change, in a natural introduction of the public 
opinion in America a quarter of a century before the outbreak, and 
a somewhat forced insertion of the character of WaAsHINGTON. 
Here is the first. 

COLONIAL VIEWS OF INDEPENDENCE, 1748. 

Men believed that England, from motives of policy, had not desired success 
in the conquest of Canada. ‘ There is reason enough for doubting whether the 
King, if he had the power, would wish to drive the French from their pos- 
sessions in Canada.” Such was public opinion at New York, in 1748, as pre- 
served for us by the Swedish traveller Peter Kalm. “The English colonics 
in this part of the world,” he continues, “have increased so much in wealth 
and population that they will vie with European England. But to maintain 





the commerce and the power of the metropolis, they are forbid to establish new 


manufactures, which might compete with the English; they may dig for gold 
and silver only on condition of shipping them immediately to England; they 
have, with the exception of a few fixed places, no liberty to trade to any parts 
not belonging to the English dominions; and foreigners are not allowed the 
least commerce with these American colonies. And there are many similar 
restrictions. ‘These oppressions have made the inhabitants of the English 
colonies Jess tender towards their mother-land. This coldness is increased by 
the many foreigners who are settled among them; for Dutch, Germans, and 
French, are here blended with English, and have no special love for Old Eng- 
land. Besides, some people are always discontented, and love change; and 
exceeding freedom and prosperity nurse an untameable spirit. I have been 


lieve, with a journey to St. Petersburg, by Rircure; in which the 
incidents and ever-changing scenery of a rapid land-tour through a 
part of Europe still semibarbarous—the observations of a shrewd 
and practised author, on a city not fully described, and which ap- 
peared to him in all the glare of novelty—the personal adventures 
in which he was engaged or engaged himself, together with his pas- 
sing remarks on strange manners—all united in giving the reality of 
a book of travels to The Picturesque, without losing its Annual 
character. A similar design was followed, with more or less success, 
for some years: but either good tour-grounds were exhausted, ora 
change came over the spirit of the proprietors; and the effect of the 
change is a diminution of value. 

The subject of the present volume is “ Paris in 1841,” with 
views illustrating the most prominent features of the city, by 
Axiom and Monsieur Lar; no less a writer than Mrs. Gorz un- 
dertaking the letterpress. But what can even her pungent wit and 
buoyant style do in following an artist from buildings to streets and 
from streets to buildings, in order to say “ something” about them 
which shall read connectedly ? The very circumstances of her long 
sojourn in Paris, that would appear to tell in her favour, in reality 
make against her. A competent person, who had never been in 
Paris before, would have conveyed a more vivid idea of the French 
capital, than one whose perceptions have become blunted by long 
habitude ; if he might not have been able to arrange his course so 
skilfully, to point out the antiquities and curiosities of the place 
so well, to add a passing history to each building, or to exhibit 
glances, though few and transient, of Parisian life and character. 

Mrs. Gore’s plan is a sort of stroll or tour: whether she fol- 
lowed the artists, or the plates are arranged to correspond with her 
letterpress, does not appear. But she begins with the Rue de la 
Paix, and the Place Vendéme; whence she conducts her readers 
to the most conspicuous objects, the most delightful pleasure- 
points, and the scenes most striking in themselves or their asso- 
ciations; commenting upon and describing cach as she goes along. 
Little superior to a “ guide” or “ picture” of Paris, in substance, 
Mrs. Gore's contribution to the Picturesque Annual will be chiefly 
useful to the visiter of that city; who, if he has leisure enough to 
emancipate himself from the short-cut services of a valet de place, 
cannot perhaps do better than tread in Mrs. Gore's footsteps. 
Whether the volume will possess attraction enough to rouse the 
languid and listless readers of a boudoir, may be questioned. Here 
are samples of the more lite-like parts. 

OFFERINGS TO NAPOLEON'S COLUMN. 

During the epoch of the Restoration, it was replaced by a fleur-de-lis and 
the drapeau blanc of the Bourbons. But one of the earliest measures of the 
present King of the French was to restore to this national monument the 
crowning trophy indispensable to its completeness, in the form of a new statue 
of Napoleon. On the 20th July 1833, the present bronze figure was inaugus 
rated. Itis the work of Seurre; and represents the Emperor in the costume 
most familiar to the soldiery, the redingotte grise of hiscampaigns. The figure 
is eleven feet high; and has a life-like effect when viewed under the brightness 


| of the morning sun, approaching it from the gardens of the Tuileries. 


An old corporal, one of the relics of the Grande Armée, had the office of 
exhibiting the column to visiters, as “ Capitaine de la Colonne,” and furnish- 
ing the lantern necessary for the ascent. Great is the pride of the veteran, 
when, on the anniversaries of great victories or the birtlday of the Emperor, 
a new collection of garlands of immortelles is thrown at the foot of the 
column, gome of these occasions, the whole palisades surrounding it are 
cdi ds with emblematical crowns; and nothing is more com- 
mon tha See a provincial or even peasant, on first arriving in Paris, make 
his offering to the co/onne as an altar of national glory. On the other hand, 
like our own Monument, the column of the Place Vendéme occasionally ob- 
tains a melancholy notoriety from the madness of some unfortunate person, 
intent upon committing suicide in a public manner. Precautions have, how- 





| ever, been adopted to prevent the recurrence of these terribie catastrophes. 


told, not only by native Americans but by English emigrants, publicly, that | 


within thirty or fifty years the English colonies in North America may con- 
stitute a separate state entirely independent of England. But as this whole 
country is towards the sea unguarded, and on the frontier is kept uneasy by 
the French, these dangerous neighbours are the reason why the love of these 
colonies for their metropolis does not utterly decline. The English Govern- 
ment has therefore reason to regard the French in North America as the chief 
power that urges their colonics to submission.” 

From the Prefaces we learn that the first volume of this work 
was published in 1834, and another apparently in 1838. We have 
an impression that a reprint of the entire history was contem- 
plated in London; but we have never seen it, or heard of its 
completion. Our copy reached us from Boston, and bears no 
indication of a London publisher; though, if not to be immediately 
bought, the book no doubt can be readily procured through the 
American agency-houses. To such readers as are more particular 
with the appearance of an historian than with other authors, we 
may say that the work is got up in a style which, but for the title- 






| peculiarly rural character of the environs. 


THE THAMES AND THE SEINE. 

There is scarcely a stronger point of contrast between Paris and London 
than their respective rivers: the magnificent Thames, with all its commercial 
associations, presenting, perhaps, the most active thoroughfare of London; the 
Seine, navigable only for small craft—wood-rafts or wine-barges from Bure 
gundy, or cargoes of corn, paving-stones, or manufactured goods from Nor- 
mandy—exhibiting only a couple of diminutive steam-boats, in place of the 
hundreds constantly in transit on the Thames and crowning its waters with a 
perpetual canopy of smoke. 

THE COUNTRY OF PARIS. 

One of the great charms of Paris, as a metropolitan residence, consists in the 
Up to the very gates of the city, 
the country is really country; and within view of the exterior Boulevar 
small farms are carrying on their agricultural operations with all the rude sims 
plicity of our remote counties. Instead of the ten miles of villas and London- 


| ized hamlets surrounding our metropolis, the student walks out from the Pays 


page, would not be distinguished from the best productions of | 
| 


British bibliopoles. 





THE FASHIONABLE ANNUALS. 
We have received a trio of the larger and more aristocratic Annuals, 


in one parcel, from one publisher, and we believe emanating from | 


one speculator—The Picturesque, The Keepsake, and The Book of 
Beauly. Of these, The Picturesque alone has any claim to distinct- 
ness of purpose or singleness of character: but we doubt whether 
the present volume sustains the character of its predecessors, 
either in variety or power of amusement. 

This falling-off is attributable to the choice of the subject, and 
not to any demerit in the writer. The Picturesque began, we be- 


Latin to watch the progress of the harvest, or from the Quartier des Invalides 
proceeds to botanize in the woods of Meudon or Vincennes. This is again 
partly the result of the absence of coal-smoke. It is well known that many 
species of flowers (the yellow rose, for instance) will not blossom within ten 
miles of London; Paris, on the contrary, produces the finest flowers, not alone in 
the royal gardens of the Tuileries and Luxembourg, but in the nursery-grounds 
of the famous rose-growers Noisette and Laffay, which in the Faubourg St. 
Germain enjoy advantages such as it would be necessary to retreat many miles 
from London to secure. 

In the older portions of Paris every house of note has its garden; and it is 
sometimes startling, in a narrow, gloomy, obscure street, to perceive at the ex- 
tremity of a long passage a grove of green acacias, or one of those gaudy flower 
plots which the dry and sunny climate clothes with such brilliant colours. 

TRADESPEOPLE OF PARIS. 

The French tradespeople are punctual and orderly. They give no credit, 
and they give no trouble; assuming to themselves the independence of a dis- 
tinctive class, indifferent to the affairs and gossip of their betters, but taking a 
lively interest in politics, as the presiding influence of their fortunes. 


| domestic life of this order of French society is characterized by the utmost re 


gularity and virtue. 
LIVING IN LONDON AND PARIS. 
The comparative expenses of London and Parisian housekeeping are often 
discussed. Itis probable that persons of very small or very large fortunes 
gain by a residence in the French capital; while those of moderate income 
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have greater advantages in England. The luxuries of life are incomparably 
cheaper in Paris; and though an income of 1,000/. or 2,000/. per annum may 
accomplish the same position in either capital, 4,000/. a year in France is equal 
to 10,0002. in England. This arises in a great measure from their stationary 
habits, from the smaller number of servants composing a great establishment, 
and from the inferior manner in which they are accommodated. The upper 
servants absorb half the expense required by those of the English aristocracy. 
The stables and equipages also, so costly in England, are of less importance. 

Public amusements, such as the French and Italian operas, are less expen- 
sive, and enjoyed with greater moderation; and the fétes of the French, though 
brilliant as regards illumination, are of a more economical order than our own. 
There is less prodigality, less ostentation ; no forced fruits or exotic flowers ; 
no “chickens’ wings for half the town”; but simply good music in a well- 
lighted series of rooms, with Plenty of ices for refreshment, and _ bouillon 
for support. The ball-rooms of Paris are consequently secure from that vora- 
cious class of the community which till supper-time encumber the dancing- 
rooms of London. 

There would not be much to say of The Keepsake and The Book 
of Beauty if they were new to the world: what can be said when 
they are old? They are both edited by Lady BiessineTon ; both 
display an intermixture of prose and verse, the prose for the most 
part consisting of tales; and both exhibit a goodly list of fashion- 
able contributors, mingled with a few regular writers, and some 
amateurs whom we know not how to rank. Of the two, we incline 
to prefer The Keepsake for its tales, which read glibly, but leave no 
impression behind them: this preference, however, is not a matter 
we would dispute upon; as Falstaff says of Poins and Prince Hal, 
“ the weight of a hair would turn the scale of their avoirdupois.” 
The poetry is not very striking; but in The Keepsake “* The Doom 
of Cheynholme,” by Miss Turoposia Garrow, displays some 
power; though more space is bestowed upon subordinate than 
principal subjects, and the writer has imitated the wildness and 
irregular metre of Coterince rather too closely. In The Book 
of Beauty there are some lines “To the Genius of the Place,” 
by the Marquis Weestey, which will attract attention for their 
author: they are, as might be expected, polished, just in thought, 
classical, but not poetical—they have all of poetry but the vivida 
vis. 

The art of these superb volumes is of kindred merit to the lite- 
rature: there is nothing in the designs to invite a second look, and 
the engravings are slightly though neatly and smoothly executed. 
Mr. Attom’s scenes in Paris that illustrate The Picturesque Annual, 
are clever as architectural views—well-drawn, and generally cor- 
rect—but not distinguished by those characteristic traits in the ac- 
cessorial details that recal the spirit of the place: for instance, the 
trees in the garden of the Palais Royal flourish in unpruned luxu- 
riance in the plate, instead of clipped so as to form artificial 
bowers. M. Lamu’s share in the illustrations is limited to three 
characteristic groups of Parisian fashionables, among the vignettes ; 
which outnumber the larger plates. 

The Keepsake cannot boast of a rich selection of subjects: the 
only indications of original character are two pleasing studies of 
an English mountain-child, and an Italian peasant-girl, by P. F. 
Poore. Cartrermo.e’s masterly picture of an old armourer has 
lost too much of its power in the engraving ; and F’. Sronr’s “ Lady 
Jemima” is only a finished study of costume. The designs by 
Messrs. E. Corsovurtp and W. Keexine are clever, but conven- 
tional; and the same may be said of the interior ERTS. 
Creswicx’s lovely scene on the Hudson, bathed i iod of 
sunlight, conveys such an idea of American river-scenery as makes 
one wonder that no artist of eminence shculd have culled some of 
its romantic beauties, 

The portraits of fashionable ladies in The Book of Beauty in- 
clude only one of Atrrep CuAton’s ideal creations of millinery— 
his graceful but meretricious picture of the Princess of Capua; 
whom he has represented as an exalted personage in a literal sense, 
for, judging of the proportions of the whole pyramid of silk and 
embroidery by the apex, the goddess should be ten feet high. F. 
Grant's thinking likeness of Miss Forester, and W. Fisuer’s 
speaking profile of Miss Bricu, her face lighted up by a noon- 
day atmosphere, are the chief attractions, to our taste. JouN 
Hayrer’s drawings are too mannered to put faith in as likenesses ; 
and Mr. W. Drummonp’s beauties give one the notion of patterns 
for doll-makers to work from—Queen Victorta being a specimen 
of the doll-royal. Mr. Parrripce has made Mrs. Dennistroun 
dancing a real wax doll. 

MACNAMARA’S ESSAY ON PERMANENT AND 
UNIVERSAL PEACE. 
Tuis volume is the successful essay for a prize of one hundred 
guineas, offered by “ the Society for the Promotion of Permanent 
and Universal Peace,” for the best production on the following 
subjects : 
“ First—To show that war, under all circumstances, is inconsistent with the 
precepts of the Gospel and the spirit of the Christian dispensation : 
“ Second—To point out the duties of magistrates and peace-oflicers in cases 
of tumults, insurrections, and invasions; with the most effectual method of 


preventing such calamities : 
“ Third—To show the best means of settling all disputes between nations 


without recourse to arms.” 

And Mr. Macnamara’s Essay is a more workmanlike and sensi- 
ble affair than these prize offers generally produce. Its merit is a 
selection of the striking points of the subject; its defect, want 
of originality. Arranging his topics orderly, the autlior presents a 
series of astounding facts or startling pictures as to the horrors of 
war, as well as of the moral evils it produces. The very few 
examples—as of the Quakers in Pennsylvania—where a rigid ab- 
stinence from war has compelled a belligerent into peace by mere 
moral force, are skilfully adduced; the causes of the insensibility 


























to the horrors of war are well put forward ; and the arguments de- 
rived from Christianity clearly stated. But these things are rather 
a cento from other writers than an original production of the 
author’s mind. We do not, of course, mean that he should 
have invented his historical facts, and new arguments might be 
difficult to find; but Mr. Macnamara seems to have got much 
both of his facts and his views from persons who have already 
treated of the subject. He has apparently read to write a book, 
not written a book because he has thought and read. 

The most original part of the work relates to the duties of the 
executive in case of invasion or rebellion. The officials are to 
use nothing but moral force; taking no care of their own 
“lives” in comparison with their great object, and not regarding 
their own “interests” or their ‘“ property,’—a_ sacrifice with 
many still more difficult. The most important part is the 
plan for preventing wars by a Congress of Ambassadors from 
different nations, whither all matters of dispute should be brought 
and settled by arbitration and decree. This plan was sug- 
gested by an American writer; and though not practicable just 
now, there is nothing to prevent its future accomplishment, 
when opinion renders it of little importance. Utopian at a 
time when the popular opinion of both belligerents is bent upon 
war and the mediating nations look upon hostilities as a necessary 
evil, the utility of such a court when established reaches to this, 
that it would be a regular and formal mode of accommodating 
disputes that are now settled by the arbitration of a third 
power, or left, by a tacit understanding, to settle themselves, 
though at a great risk. The very Peace Societies are the creatures 
of opinion, not the creators of an opinion; with, no doubt, a 
reacting influence. To see the growth of opinions in favour of 
peace, it is only necessary to look back upon the last few years, and 
see what wars we have escaped from, that fifty years ago would 
have inflamed the world. ‘Time has been when history would 
have to record a French-American-Indemnity war, a Sulphur war, 
a Maine Border war, a Franco-Syrian war, and a M‘Lerop war, at 
the least. 


REID’S TABLES OF EXCHANGE. 
Tus is an indispensable book for those who deal in dollars. More 
than its price will quickly be saved by such luckless persons as have 
to visit the Colonies, the States, the West Indies, or any place where 
the difficulties of Value may be thoroughly appreciated without 
having ventured into Political Economy, and where the mysteries 
of “ Currency,” “ Sterling,” and the values of different dollars, 
are all so many modes by which the simple and unsuspicious are 
defrauded by a practical “ action on the currency.” Ail that the 
owner of Mr. Rerp’s book has got to do is to imitate ARCHIMEDES 
and get a foundation; his starting-point must be the proportion 
which the dollar or the rate of exchange bears to the Knglish pound 
sterling. ‘Thus provided, he is equal to the greatest “calculator” in 
“calculating” lands; the Tubles of Exchange of Sterling Money and 
of Dollars reduced into each other, embracing, we believe, all that 
can practically be required. The first set of tables takes 100/. as 
the standard, and exhibits, from 1d. to upwards of 10,000/., the 
proportion borne to its parts by dollars from 460 to 505 dollars per 
100/., the gradation being by one dollar at a time. The second 
set of tables make dollars from 3s. 10d. to 4s. 4d. per dollar the 
standard, showing the proportion they bear to sterling from 1d. to 
any amount; 10,833/. 6s. 8d., for example, is 50,000 dollars at 4s. 4d. 
per dollar. The third set of tables reduces dollars into sterling, 
at various rates of exchange of North American currency. An 
Appendix reduces to uniform standards the complex values of our 
American and West Indian Colonial currencies, old and new. 
Although we have spoken of the work as indispensable to so- 
journers in other lands who like to take care of their pockets, it 
must be equally useful to persons at home practically engaged 
on Colonial or American accounts. They of course do not require 
to be guarded against any currency legerdemain; but we should 
imagine it would facilitate their arithmetic, acting the part of inte- 
rest-tables or ready-reckoners. 
———— — i —— ane —— 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orricr, Nov. 5.—18th Foot—Capt. T. B. Lord Cochrane, from the 66th Foot, 
to be Capt. vice Moyle, who exchanges, 20th Foot--Cornet Sir W. A. Fletcher, Bart. 
from hal!-pay of the Sd Drag. Guards, to be Ensign, without purchase; J. R. Jackson, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Sir W. A. Fletcher, who retires; Assist.-Surg. 
E. Menzies, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice English, whose appointment has 
been cancelled. 41st Foot—Lieut. J. E. Deere to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Price, dec. ; Ensigu H. F. Marston to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Deere; C. J. S. 
Wallace, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Marston. 42d Foot — Lieut. the 
Hon. R. Rollo to be Capt. by purchase, vice Lord C. Gordon, who retires; Ensign 
T. R. D. Hay to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Rollo; the Hon. G. H. E. Grant to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Hay. 66th Foot—Capt. T. J. Moyle, from the 18th Foot, to 
be Capt. vice Lord Cochrane, who exchauges. 90th Foot—W. Davis, Gent. to be 
usign, by purchase, vice the Hon. J. Tachet, who retires. 


23 a) n 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Nov. 2. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Leigh and Phillips, Mansell Streets, general-dealers—James and Wilson, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, woolstaplers— Scott and Locke, Marylebone Lane, woollendrapers—Sum- 
merfield and Irwin, Chorlton upon-Medlock, joiuers — Gamble and Marsden, St. 
Helen’s, Lancashire, chemists—Livingstone and Jackson, Liverpool, glass-dealers— 
Smallwood aud Kyle, York, dressmakers—W. and J. Wingrave, Newcastle-upon Tyne, 
hatters—-Mayall and Co, Oldham, cotton-spinners; as far as regards Mellor —- Morrison 
and Gittings, Norwich, wine merchants—Wood and Goepel, Southampton, daucing- 
masters—J. and T. Townshend, Coveutry, coal-merchants—Barber and Co, Kimber- 
worth, Yorkshire, farmers; as far as regards 1., E., W,and S. Barber—Miles and 
Smith, Surrey, dealers—Spedding and Ward, Belvidere Road, Lambeth, coal-mer- 
chants—W. and J. Jardine, Blackburue, drapers—S. J. and F. Fear, Brisjol, plumbers 
—Smith aud Co. Oakham, brewers; as faras regards Smith—Handley juvior and Cop- 
ley, Leeds, woollen-cloth-merchants— Willoughby and Beckhaus, Biévre,Frauce, patent- 
hinge-manufacturers. INSOLVENTS. 

Kerr, Henry Tuomas Cocean, and Co. Suffolk Street, army-agents, Nov.2. 

NEUMEGEN, LeEoroLD, Highgate, bookseller, Nov, 2. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Morcon, Joz, St. Ives, Cornwall, grocer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Asuton, James, Liverpool, printer, to surrender Nov. 13, Dec. 14: solicitors, Messrs. 
Halme and Co. New Inn; and Mr. Booker, Liverpool. 

Bromrreip, Georcr Wess, Blackfriars Road, brush-manufacturer, Nov. 11, Dec. 14: 
solicitor, Mr. May, Priuces Street, Spitalfields; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Dorman. Cuartorre and Epwarp Dantet, Charlotte Street, Rathbone Place, glass- 
dealers, Nov. 12, Dec. 14: solicitors, Messrs. Salomon and Long, Windmill Street, 
Fitzroy Square; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Fiercuer, Rosert Joun, Grantham, wine-merchant, Nov. 16, Dec. 14: solicitor, 
Mr. Shoubridge, Bedford Row. 

Ganpy, GrorGE, Princes Street, Spitalfields, silk-manufacturer, Nov. 10, Dee. 11: 
solicitor, Mr. Turner. Chaucery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Coleman St. 

Grove, Epmunp, Dawley, Shropshire. draper, Nov. 13, Dec. 14: solicitors, Messrs. 
Chester and Toulmin, Staple Inn; and Mr. Robinson, Shiffual, Shropshire. 

Incram. Bensamin, Beech Street, timber-merchant, Nov. 10, Dec. 14: solicitors, 
Messrs. Selby, Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet Street; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Lucas, Rosert, Bristol. ironmonger, Nov. 12, Dec. 14: solicitors, Messrs. Bridges 
and Mason, Red Lion Square; and Mr. Wayte, Bristol. 

Marsuart, Beaumont, High Holborn, tallow-melter, Nov. 5, Dec. 14: solicitors, 
Messrs. Crowder and Maynard, Mansionhouse Place; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, 
Basinghall Street. 

Mernairt, Patrick, Huggin Lane, warehouseman, Nov. 10, Dec. 14: solicitor, Mr. 
Tarrant, Walbrook; official assignee. Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Suarroz, Henry, and Crarke, Wi1.t1AM, Bishop Wearmouth, brewers, Noy. 9, Dec. 
14: solicitors, Messrs. Swain and Co. Old Jewry; and Messrs. Young and White, 
Bishop Wearmouth. 

Stevenson, Cuarves, Sheffield, upholsterer, Nov. 13, Dec. 14: solicitors, Mr. Tat- 
tershall, Great James Street, Bedford Row; and Messrs. Hoole and Marples, Sheffield. 

Watson, Richarp Barret, Leeds, share-broker, Nov. 12, Dec. 14: solicitors, Mr. 
Wilson, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury ; and Messrs. Payne and Co. Leeds. 

Witson, Grorae, Lindley, Yorkshire, woollen-cloth-manufacturer, Nov, i9, Dee, 
14: solicitors, Mr. Ehdye, Clement's Inn; and Mr. Sykes, Huddersfield. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 25, Sardinson and Co. Wood Street, warehousemen—Nov. 23, Twort. Hors- 
monden, Kent, miller—Nov. 23, Roach Liverpool Street, merchant— Nov. 28, Wright 
and Co Henrietta Street, Coveut Garden, bankers—Nov. 27, Baldry junior, Ipswich, 
innkeeper—Nov. 24, Little and Chalmers, Norwich, linendrapers—Nov. 25, Church- 

ard and Holmes, Halifax, woolstaplers—Noy. 24, Smith and Chalmers, Norwich, 

inendrapers— Nov. 25, Jackson, Wolsingham, Durham, spirit merchant— Nov. 24 

Stubbs, Caistor, Lincolnshire, linendraper—Dec. 14, Mallison, Blackburn, merchant 

—Nov. 26, Williams. Bangor, shipwright—Nov. 26, Clarke, Cambridge, gunmaker— 

Nov. 24, Levick, Sheffield, ivory: merchant —Nov. 23, Hulke and Co. Deal, bankers— 
Nov. 30, Barlow, Birmingham, bras,founder. 

CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 

Clarke. Great Malvern, innkeeper—AlLies, Alfrick,, Worcestershire, timber-merchau, 
—Wiillett, Hulme, builder—Wilson and Briddon, Salford, machine-makers—Blan- 
thorn, Shrewsbury, mercer—Lambley, Birmingham, hotel-keeper—Caplin, Great 
Portland Street, milliner— Lowndes and Will, Stoke-upon-Trent, earthenware-manu- 
facturers— Sharp, Southampton, attorney —Grove, Birmingham, grocer—Radtord, Mau- 
chester, ironfou:.der— Burton, King Street, Soho, upholsterer— Cloke, Hastings, dra- 
per—J. and B. Smith, Manchester, Scotch and Manchester wareliousemen. 

SCOTCH SEQ : 
Hamitton, Rosert, Hamilton, grocer, Nov. 8, 2 


Friday, Nov. 5. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Gratrex and Co. Abergavenny, brewers; as far as regards J. Duffield—Alsop and 
Co, Lea, Derbyshire, stoue-dealers—Alsop and Goodall, Lea, Derbyshire, stone deal- 
ers—W. and R. Foord, Mayfield, Sussex, ners—James and Grenfell, Penwith, 
millers— Hodges and Norman, Berne Abbas, D shire, curriers—A. and W. A. Cor 
gar, New Strect, Covent Garden, bootmakers—Fearuley and Brooke, Howley Park, 
Yorkshire, farmers—B. and J, Eccles, Blackburn, cott n-spinners—Turuer and Hick- 
man, Rawstorne Street, Clerkenwell, jewellers—Potter and Lever, Manchester, manu- 
facturers— Marsden and Bond, Preston, stoncmasous—R. and J. Smith, Weduesbury, 
grocers—J. and E. Pilkington, Market Deeping, grocers—Hawks and Co, Durham, 
iron-manufacturers ; as far as regards J, Hawks--Lioyd and Eyans, -Holywel!, Flint- 
shire, booksellers— Lethbridge and Gamon, Portsea, drapers--Daniell and Co. Aber- 
carne, Monmouthshire, iron-manufacturers; as far as regards W. Daniell—Gillam and 
Morrell, Heury Street, Hampstead Road, painters—Tattersall and Hewitt, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, plasterers. INSOLNENTS. 

ues, Grore@r, Exmouh Street, Clerkeuwell. earpeuter, Nov. 5. 

Parker, WititaM, Nottingham, grocer, Nov. 4. 

Saunpers, Perer, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant Nov. 5. 

Srraker, Wi..iam, West Straud, bookseller, Nou. 4. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

Brieut, Win.tAm Oxtver, Chancery Lane, attorney. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bricut, Epwarp, Picket Street, draper, to surrender Noy. 20, Dec. 17: solicitor, Mr. 
Sole, Aldermanbury; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane, 

Brooxs, James, Manchester, grocer, Noy. 22, Dec. 17: solicitors, Messrs. Norris aud 
and Co, Bartlett's Buildings; and Mr. Norris, Manchester. 

Casse.t, Joan Henry, Mill Wall, Poplar, naptha seller, Nov. 17, Dee. 17: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Grimaldi and Cu. Copthall Buildings; official assiguee, Mr. Lackington, 
Coleman Street Buildings. 

Caurikr, Henry, Bath, vurseryman, Noy. 17, Dec. 17: solicitors, Messrs. Rickards 
and Walker, Lincoln’s Iun Fields; and Mr. Drake, Bath. 

Davy Josian, Sheffield, draper, Nov. 15, Dec. 17: solicitors, Mr. Fiddey, Temple; 
and Mr. Branson, Sheflield. 

Dix, Bensaminjunior, Roebuck Place, Great Dover Street, builder, Nov. 16, Dec. 17: 
solicitors, Mr. Foord, Old Broad Street}; aud Messrs. Gole, Lime Street; official assig- 
nee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Grascorr, Mary and Co. Great Garden Street, Whitechapel Road, copper-merchauts, 
Nov. 16, Dec. 17: solicitor, Mr. Phillips, Lombard Street ; official assignee, Mr. John- 
sop, Basinghall Strect. 

Jones, Ricuarp Wi11am Hue, Bayswater Terrace, coal-merchant, Noy. 12, Dec. 
17: solicitor, Mr. Guillaume, Walbrook ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher. King’s Arms yd. 

Me ts, WinttAm and Turtay, Jounx, Manchester, tailors, Nov. 22, Dec. 17: soli- 
citors, Mr. Hammond, Furnival’s Inn; and Messrs. Beuuett, Manchester. 

Raney, Jarvis, Spalding, Lincolushire, iunkeper, Nov. 26, Dec. 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. Bonner and Son, Spalding ; and Messrs. Temple aud Bonner, Furnival s In. 

Routience, Wituiam, Liverpool, wine-merchant, Nov. 26, Dec. 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. Duncan and Radcliffe, Liverpool; and Adlington and Co. Bedford Row. 

Senwr, Joun, Liverpool, iron-merchant, Nov. 24, Dec. 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
Sharpe and Field, Bedford Row; and Messrs. Harvey and Falcou, Liverpool. 

SuepHeErD, Joun Lonoman, and Drew, Henry, Southampton, innkeepers, Nov. 16, 
Dec. 17: solicitors, Mr. Walker, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square; and 
Messrs. Deacon and Long, Southampton. 

Stevenson, Wiiitam, Sheffield, auctioneer, Nov. 17, Dec. 17: solicitors, Mr. Wil- 
son, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square; and Wilsou aud Younge, Sheffield. 

Turuay, Joun, Manchester, merchant tailor, Nov. 22, Dec. 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
Makinson and Sanders, Temple; aud Messrs. Atkinson and Saunders, Manchester, 

z DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 26, Butterworth, Peckham, corn-merchaut— Nov. 26, Butterworth, Bermond- 
sey, leather-factor—Nov. 26, Jones, City Road, draper--Nov.29, King, High Holborn, 
woollendraper— Nov. 29, Morris, Earl's Court, Leicester Square, cowkeeper—Noy. 29, 
Fox, Minories, tailor—Nox. 29, Lingham, Cross Lane, St. Mary-at- Hill, wine-mer- 
chaut—Nov. 29, Struttou, Nine Elms, Surrey, timber-merchant — Nov. 27, Bell, Fen- 
church Street, merchant—Nov. 26, Potts, Leeds, wool broker—Nov. 27, Langmead, 
Teignmouth, banker—Dee. 10, Jenkins, Lane Eud, Staffordshire, couoper—Dec. 7, 
Burrill, Kivgston-upon-Hull, merchaut—Nov. £9, Davis, Norwich, tailor—Dec. 8, 
Baker, Drayton-in-Hales, Shropshire, tanner—Dec. 3, Scott senior, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, hatter—Dec. 1, Scott, Fliut, iron-master--Dec. 1, Cowley, Walsall, brass- 
founder—Dec. 1, Hall, Walsall, grocer— Nov. 26, Bacon, Sheffield. priuter—Nov. 27, 
Abbott and M'Cheane, Liverpool, wine-merchants—Dec. 16, Trangmar, Brighton, 
tea-dealer—Dee. 3, Geach, Pontypool, corn-merchant— Nov. 30, Lazarus, Bath, soap- 
manufactnrer—Dec. 3, Cross, Bristol, tea-dealer—Nov. 27, Robinson, Warrington, 
brewer—Nov, 29, Appleton, Hounslow, ironmonger| 

CERTIFICATES 
_ Tobe granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nuv. 26. 

Neech, Kirley, Suffulk, farmer—Dawson, Holmfirth, Yorkshire, grocver—Jones, Ox- 
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ford, chemist—Forster, Philpot Lane, tea-dealer—J, C. and W. Cockcroft, Adding- 
ham, Yorkshire, stuff-manufacturers—Dickson aud Glover, Liverpool, spice-merchants 
—Mill, Crosby Hall Chambers, merchant, W. aud J. Walker, St. John’s Square, 
manufacturers of apparatus for heatiug buildings. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

AnpeERSON, James, Hilton, Inverness-shire, cattle-dealer, Nov. 12, Dec. 10. 

Anperson, Rosert, Paisley, innkeeper, Nov. 10, Dec. 1. 

Bayne, Joun, Glasgow, grocer, Nov. 11, Dee. 2. 

CampseE.t, Jonn, Inuerchaddin, Perthshire, farmer, Nov. 11, Dec. 2. 

Finpray, Wiiuiam, Glasgow, cotton-waste dealer, Nov. 12, Dec. 11. 

Ganrpener, Rosert, Glasgow, brewer, Nov. 10, Dec. 1. 
Knox, Rozert, Paisley, timber-merchant, Nov. 12, Dec. 3. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 





(Closing Prices.) 






















\Suturday Monday. Tuesday.|Wednes.| Thurs. | Fridays 

al \ ) 
Sper Cent.Cousols...cco-ee-, 88t | 88 | 88% | 88% | 882 | 88% 
Ditto for Account..... ‘ 883 884 883 $82 89 88F 
3 per Cents. Reduced.... 873 87% 87+ 87% 83 87§ 
3} per Cents. Reduced... | 97% 97} 974 978 97% 97¢ 
New 34 per Cents. ..... | 93% 983 983 9383 983 985 
Long Annuities. ....+. o| 12 a 12 12 124 125 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. -| 1644 — 1644 164% 165} 165 
India Stock 10} ......00+0+0.) 2444 2444 245 2454 246 245 
Exchequer Bills 2}d. p.diem..; —— — we — 
India Bonds, 34 per cent.. ..{ 2pm. par par 1 pm. par 1 pm. 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening. 
Alabama (Sterling).....5p. Ct. Ditto (Deferred).....5 p. Ct. 




























































































































Arkansas (1863)........6 —— | Dittur..cessscereeereee6 — — 
Austrian, .e.esceee 5 - | — Ditto (Deferred) ....6 — — 
Belgian ...... .5 — /L00%exd.|| Michigan.....0......-.6 — a 
Brazilian ....+6 5 — 57+ Mississippi (Sterling)...5 — — 
Buenos Ayres..e..6.0..6 — — | Neapolitan......-++40..5 — — 
Cuba. vavnnecdeccsa = — New York (1855).......5 — 79 
Chit ccacccat secs = 65 || Ohio... eee seen aces = 86 
Columbian of 1824.....6 — 19¢ || Pennsylvania......-...5 — — 
Danish ....0.6+0+ nasa see 78: || Peruvian .....- 6 — 13¢ 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders).24 — 514 Portuguese . 3— 18 
Di'ts (Mittwod.....5 — 994 i 5 — 50 
oe 3 — -— Ditto (New) oa — 29% 
> ewan 5 - 115f. Russian .... 5 112 
Indiana (Sterling) 5 — — Spanish ........06 5 — 21% 
IVinvis. .cccces. 6 — a“ Ditto ( Passive)... erccccoce 4g 
Kentucky .......- 6 — — Ditto (Deferred) .....-+sesee+e) 1OF 
Louisiana Sterling)....2 -- —-- South Carolina.....0.-.5 p. Ct.) — 
Maryimud....c0cccccoe6 — 7a Tenuessee .o...ecereee 0 = 79 
Massachussetts(sterling)5 — ---- United States Bank. eoc-cee li 
OSB aces cc cannees 56 — 254 Virginvia..cecccoccccce — oe 
SHARES. 
(Last Officia! Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Mines— | Bauks— 
Bolanos ...0.-0ees eves) —— Australasian ..c.csescccocese| SL 
Brazilian Imperial....... oe British North American......| 33% 
Ditto (St. Joha del Rey)...-., —— Colonial .....eececceeseeees| = 
British Tron.......ceccccsere| “= Hibernian ....ccecsecce cooes) ——— 
Cata Branca .c...scoccescecs ——— Loudon and Westminster .... 21 
Caudouga ... oeees —- || London Joint Stock.......e6. 12% 
Cobre Copper.c.eeseeererers 35 || National of Ireland ....0...-| —— 
Railways— | National Provincial.....0-.60| —— 
Eastern Counties....5.+ 3 | 7& || Provincial of Ireland......e. 40% 
Grand Junction ...6.+0. — \ Uuion of Australia ..e.-.ceces 29 
Great Western ....... | Fe] Union of London..e..eseeese| ——— 
Liverpool and Mauchester....| ~— || Doeks— 
London and Brighton.......6, 37 | East and West India.....e.0-| LOIg 
London and Blackwall... al 4 London. .-..cc-ccesce 73 
London and Greenwich ..... e 6} St. Katherine ..c.ceccccoccee 92 
London and Birmiugham.... | 158 Miscell.aneous— 
Loudon and South-Western... 524 | Australian Agricultural... |>— 
London and Croydon ....e.6+ Aly British American Land......| —— 
Manchester and Leeds... “a Canada,..... eccsccccccecces] ——= 
Midland Gouuties ......-....| 83 Genera] Steam ...0.6 |— 
No etercesccccer) OP | South Australian .... e| -— 
s and Dover .... 1194 exd.)| Van Diemen’s Land....-0+001 —— 
, ULLION, | METALS. 
Gold, Foreignin Bars..... peroz. 31.175. 94. | Copper, Sritish Cakes.per ton 981. O«. ty 991, Os, 
Old Spanish,or Pillar Dollars.... 0 0 0 | Iron, Pritish, Bars 615 0- 0 6 
Mexican Dollars.......c00 cosoee 9 4 10 | Lead, | riti-h Pig 205 0— 00 
Silver in Bars, Standard,.... ae O 6 38 | Steel, Englisb..... -- 32 0 0-80 @ 
GRAIN, Marx Lang, Nov. Sth. 
oe es 8 Be s. 6 
Wheat, Red New58 to68/ Rye ....0- +e. B6t042/ Maple...... 38 to 40/ Oats, Feed... 22 to 24 
‘i 68 ...70, Barley .. 30..81; White..... .39.. 41) Fine..... 24.226 
64.266] Malting...... 43 .. 35 Boilers..... 42 44) 
5 | Malt, Ordinary. 62 .. 66, Beans, Ticks... 83 .. 35 | 
2 78 INC. seeceees 63 ..76 Old... creces 40..44) 
74... 78] Peas, Hog.. 36. 3 Hariow . 4.4.36 2. 40; 
AVERAGE PRICES GF CORN. | DUTY ON FORK‘GN CORN 
Per Quarter(Imperial) of England and Wa'es. ¢ For the presen’ Week. 
cuuvécn E25. Gd. | Ry@..scceceeee 378. Gi. ( Wheat ....... Zia Bi FO ceccccees 169.08, 
Barley...e..0- 3% 2 7 eaan . 40 11 Barley 1 4 Beans 9 6 
Oats cerse.c.co 22 U8 | PEMs .cccccccee 39 10 Oats...cce- oe 15 8 Peas..ceseseee LL O 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made BUTTER—Pest Fresh, 14+.0d. per loz, 
Seconds,..... ot Carlow, 41. 18s. to 51 2s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship... 50 — 55 BACON, Small New, per cwt, 59s. to 63s, 
Norfolk and Stockton. ..s..seceeesee 45 -- 5) CHE . Cheshire .... » 74s. to 84s, 
ee perquarter 0s.to 0s. 70s. to 76 
POLLARD, G80 cccccccsce Os. to 03, -«« 768. to 858, 





BREAD, 8d. to 10d. the 41b, Loaf. - Od.to 8s. 6d, 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
? WHITECHAPEL. 

























CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. 
Hay, Good...ccrecceeere oe 90s... 100s,. 553... 928. e000 1008... 105s... 908,44 958 
Inferior. oe 0 0 . & © 90 caves @. @ 
NOW soe . 5 0 0 0 we O wp 50 4. 84 
Clover..c.ccccse oe 126 sees 60 .. WS 70 4. 1290 2-0. 120 .. 126 
Straw, Wheat 43 36 40 50. SB neeee 34 «. 40 
| POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets 105s, to 149s. | York Reds... seoveeeeperton 708,to 80s. 
Choice Ditto 160 — 180 | Ware... eo 0 0 
Sussex Pocke 05 ~— 115 | Middlin ace © = 6 
Superfine Ditto... 120 — 130 Chats.. cocscoe O = @ 
BUTCHER MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.* 
Beef ..ccccescees 38, 40, to 3s. Bd. to 45, O41. . 3s, 4d.to 4s, 4d to 48, 6d. 
Mutton ... ae SR nw SH ne SR o 6 a6 4 8 
Veal... - 3 8 44.6590 4 0 «4 @ «@ &R 
Pork.. « & 2 ce SS ee 88 4 © «eo SO «oc & S 
Lamb.. « Og@ 1c O60 «2 OC yee eee ee He 
* Tosink the offal—per 8lbs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 
Beasts, Sheep, Calves. Pigs. 
Friday... oudue 522 seeeee 29760 ceevevee 22S saccceee 471 
Monday,, oe ae. paper 23,620 ...cccoe 95 coccceee S86 





OILS, COALS, CANDLEs. GRUCERIES. 









Rape Oil .. pertun 441. 6s. TEA, Bohea, fine, p.Ib. 2s. 11d. — Oe. Od. 
Refined... . 45 0 Congou, fine..... ..- 2 6 —3 2 
Linseed Oil pit a0 Songhorgs fine....... 2 0 —# @ 
Lin-eed Oil Cake..... «p 13 1 * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib, 
CANDLES, per dozen, 0s. 0d. to 0s. Od. COFFEE, fine (in bd) per cwt. 115s. 147s, 
Moulds (+d. perdoz.discount) Os. 0d. Good Ordinary ......+-+ 748 


SUGAR, Mu-covado . perewt. 35s. 


COALS, Hetton......- 25s. 3d. 
West India Molasses .. 203 to 26s, 


Dad iis caacicsad,ceseceissse HAO 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 
Under the Management of MADAME VESTRIS., 
On Monday, LONDON ASSURANCE. After which 
HANS OF ICELAND. 
On Tuesday, NORMA (Norma, Miss Kemble.) 
On Wednesday, THE RIVALS. 
On Thursday, NORMA (Norma, Miss Kemble.) - 
On Friday, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Doors opeu at half-past Six, Performances commence 
at Seven. 
Tickets and Places for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. 
Groean, at the Box-oflice, from 10 to 4; where Season 
Tickets may be had on application. 


DELPHI THEATRE ROYAL. 
Under the Mauagement of Mr. YATES. 
On Mc nday, and during the Week, 
DIE HEXEN AM RHEIN! 
After which THE MAID OF HONOUR. 
To conclude with DOBSON and Co. 
Places and Private Boxes to be had at the Box Office, 
from 11 uutil 5 o'clock daily. 


OR AUSTRALIND, Western Aus- 
tralia, under Charter to the Western Australian 
Company, to Sail on the 13th of November, for their Sct 
tlement of AUSTRALIND, PORT LESCHENAULT, 
the fine fast-sailing Ship 
DIADEM, A.1. Burden 400 Tous. 
Rozsert Har ann, Commander. 
Now lying iu the London Docks. 

This Ship has superior accommodation for Cabin and 
Steerage Passengers; and parties purchi using land from 
the Company will be entitled to pec uliar advantages in 
obtaining their passaze to the Colony by this vessel. 

For particulars apply at the Company's Office, No 33, 
Old Broad Street; or, as to Passage only, to Finy and 
Co, Brokers, | 57, Fenc aceni Street. 


Q TEAM TO DUNDEE. 
KO THE LONDON, DUNDEE, AND PERTH. 

The Boilers and Machinery of these magnificent Steam- 
ships are inspected by competent persons every voyage, 
and will sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wap- 
ping, as under :— 

THE LONDON, Capt. 
at 10 Forenoon 
THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, Nov. 17, 

at 11 Forenoon. 

Passengers walk on board without the risk and in- 
eonvenience of boats. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob 
tained, at Hore’s Duniee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand ; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf g 
Wapping. Euzasera Hore, Agent and Whartfiuger. 


Dyed MALL WINE EST ABLISII- 
9, Bishopsgate Street Within. CUR 
RALL and SON'S CRUSTED PORTS are of superior 
quality and flavour, having beeu shipped by houses of 
high reputation at Oporto, aud bottled with sedulous 
attention. 
Port, Three Years in Bottle... 
Ditto, Older, Rich and Superior... 42s. a. 
Ditto, Very Old, in Wood and Bottles. 48s e. 
Ditto, in Pints....... ee 22s. . 
Bottles 3s. pe T ‘dozen ; “Hampers ls. 


ECTORAL COUGH LOZENGES, 
patronized by his Majesty the King of Prussia, and 
recommended by sme of the most Eminent Medical Men. 
The proprietor having received communications from 
many respectable persous of the success of these Lozenges, 
again reminds those who are suffering from Asthmatic 
Consumptive Complaints, Coughs, Shortness of Breath, 
Hoarsness, &c. that it ouly requires a trial to prove their 
efficacy. By allaying the tiekling and irritation of the 
Throat, promoting a geutle and easy expectoration, their 
use in the most obstinate cases will generally be at- 
tended with beneficial results 
Keating, Chemist and Druggist, 79, St. 
yard ; and sold by Hannay and. Co. 63, Oxford Street ; 
Tarris, Druggist, Birmingham; Fievper, Druggist, 
Newbury; Jones, Druyyist, Bath; and most Druggists in 
Town and Country, in Boxes, at ls. 14d. and 2s, 9d. each. 


S JONES’S NEW PATENT 
@ PHOTOLYPON, or SELF-ACTING CANDLE 
EXTINGUISHER. 

** This is one of the most simple, ingenious, and at the 
same time one of the most valuable of modern inveu- 
tions, inasmuch as it may oftentimes prevent the loss of 
human life. It is so coustructed that, without soiling the 
fingers, it can be readily placed over a candle, and so 
adjusted as to cause the light to be extinguished at any 

recise moment of time. No invalid, mother, nurse, or 
ook-worm, should be without it; it isindeed an indis- 
ensabie adjunct for every establishment. 

he low price of this little article of luxury aud con- 
venience places it within the reach of the humblest in- 
dividual, aud we thank the patentee for his courtesy in 
letting us be the first to introduce it to the notice of “the 
public.’ *—Inventor's Advocate, No. 12. 

To be had, Wholesale and Retail, at the Patentee’s 
Light-House, 201, Strand; and all respectable Iron- 
mongers aud Wax and Tallow Chandlers, &c. &c. &e. 


ERVINE.—This preparation is a 
speedy cure for those nervous disorders to which 
all, but particularly La:ies, are subject. The symptoms 
are depression of spirits, head-ache, languor, fulness and 
aius in the head, and in some indigestion and spasms. 
ne ** Post Magazine * says,‘ A lady’ friend who has con- 
descended on our behalf to criticize a bottle of the Ner- 
vine, speaks in most confident terms of its power over 
the nervous action of the human sy stem."” It is harm- 
less in its action, no confinement or care is requisite, and 
like most French remedies, it possesses au agreeable 
flavour. Price ls. 14d. and 2s, 9d.; directious enclosed. 
The small bottle coutaius 12 and the large one 32 doses. 
The name “ H. Schooling”’ is on the Government stamp. 
Sold wholesale and retail at SCHOOLING’S FRENCH 
MEDICINE DEPOT, 139 Fenchurch Street, London ; 
Barclay and Sons, Edwards, Butler, Newbery, Sutton 
and Co. Johnston, Sanger, and Hannay and Co. London, 
and by all Chemists and Medicine-yeuders in Town and 
Country. 



































Ewrne, Wednesday, Nov. 10, 














- 36s. per doz. 
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REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— 
ALTERATION of TRAINS for the Winter.— 





Notice is hereby given, that on and after Ist NovemBEeR 
1841, the TKAIN= will LEAVE PADDINGTON for 
Cirencester, Bath, Bristol, and Bridgewater, as follows— 





6 o'clock, a.m. 5 o'clock p.m. to Bris- 
| 8 ” ” tol only 
10 15 oe »» day mail | 8 55 * >» Mail 
” a} g 
12 seetstyrt | os 30, a.m. } goods train 
| 2 o'clock, p.m. 9 39, p.m. § 


Aud from Bridgewater, Bristol, and Bi ath, to Paddington. 
7 


o'clock, a.m. from | 12 44 o'clock, p.m. from 











Bristol | 
8 40 ” ” ” 3 00 , 
9 30 » », from 11 40 9 ae 
Bridgewater | 8 - es 
li 30 Pm » from ditto | 6 pm. ods train 
Up from Cirencester to Pada ston. 
50 o'clock, a.m, 3 30 o'clock, P m. 
9 35 ” ” 5 45 ” 
ll 55 ” ” 1 40 Re am. mail 
1 40 ” p-m. Lo ° 
5 45 ¢ s008s train 


Passengers may be booked to Cheltenham, Exeter, 


Plymouth, and Devonport, at the Railway-office, Princes | 


. Bank, or at the Paddington Station. 

Farther Particulars of Traius, and the stoppages at dif- 
ferent Stations, may be known by application at the 
Compauy’s Offices and Stations. 

291 h Oct ‘ber ‘1841. 

Q COTT ISH (Ww IDOWS’ FUND) 
we) LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Po inded A.D. 1815, on the Original Basis of the London 
Equitable. 
Head Office, E ith 1, 5, St. Andrew wg are. 
Present Accumulated Fund exceedit 
MIL L — & FORTY T 


St 





















ONE HOU ae Pou NDS. 
| nual Revenue exceedir 
ONE HU NDRE D& EIGHTY THOUSAND POUNDS, 


Prepared only by Tuomas | 


The ordinary benefits of Life Assurance, without any 
special reference to tae peculiar advantages afforded by 
this Institution. are of themselves amply sufficient to in- 
duce those who have relatives or families dependent-on 
them, and who are duly impressed with the ‘te rtainty 
life, to have recourse to it no less asa matter of dut Vv 
than of interest. In illustration of this a few actual cases 
are here quoted from the Socicty’s Books, which will be 
found to place in a very strong view the benefits of Life 
Assurance, particularly as they may be secure a through 
the medium of a conne? Society, viz.— 





f 
ot 
















u with tl ul 














The causes which have led tothe extraordinary pros- 
perity of this Office, and which have enabled it to declare 
so large Additions, may be easily traced; 

It was founded and has all along been conducted on 
the sure basis of calculation. 

The safety of the data from which its Tables of Rates 
are deduced had been amply proved by the long 
and successful experience of the Equitable. 

The selectic yn of Lives has been rigidly attended to. 

ve been successfully invested. 
mly prompt and liberal in its set- 







from the burdens and conflicting 
interests opr 
While, from the operation “of these causes, this Office 
has been enabled to economize to the utmostin behalf of 
the assured, the cost at which the valuable benefits of 
Life Assurance are obtained, its advantages are by no 
means limited tothis: 

Its large and rapidly increasing Capital and Reve- 
nue have long since opeued up, and still secure to 
it, in a progressively increasing ratio, all those 
sources of profitable ‘business which the most fa- 
voured Proprietary Bodies or Trading Insurance 
Companies can command. 

The ir uportant diffe is to be found, and to be 
found only, in the application of the profits. 

In Proprietary Companies their operation is ex- 











hibited in increasing the value of the Proprictor’s | 


stock and raising their Dividends, 

In this institution, as the profits belong wholly to the 
assured, their operation is seen in those large 
additions which, as in the case of the London 
Equitable, will undoubtedly render a Policy 
opened in this office, and steadily ke ptup during 
the whole pe riod ofa prolonged lite, a very valu- 
able inheritance indeed. 

The Assured, if not seafaring by occupation, are al- 
lowed to pass during peace by sea from one part of 
Europe to any other part of Europe, without licence or 
extra premium. Joun Mackenzie, Manager, 

Edinburgh, Sept. 1841. 

Hves M‘KEaN, 7, Pall Mall, 


mn AHE APERITIVE FOUNTAIN 

procures in a few minutes a passage of the bowels, 
merely with a little water ; and ought therefore to induce 
those who are in the habit of taking purgatives to relin- 
quish a practice that produces more mischief than cos- 
tiveness itself, 


Agent for London. 





| toall lavement machines, inasmuch as it does not iu- 


| troduce air; 


may be concealed (when filled) in a pocket 


| orr retic ule, which is a great convenieuce; and is ap- 


plied with ease by the most nervous. To be procured of 
Messrs. Prine and Roorr, managers for Dr. Scorr, (the 
inventor,) 369, Strand, Of whom may also be had, 
DR. SCOTT’S NEW EAR ASSISTANTS TO THE 
DEAF, which are made suitable to every degree of deaf- 
ness with which different individuals are afflicted; aud 
enable each individual to vary the power according as 
speakers may be more or less distant, as at church, &c. 
which has never before been accomplished. The Cou- 
versation Assistants are worn unperceived, and will be 
seut by post, if applicants will forward au order for pay- 
ment, asabove. Descriptions, with list of prices of the 
Fouutains and of the Ear Assistants, sent if required, 
369, is three doors from Exeter Hall, 








This elegant little apparatus is superior | 





HE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF 
_ THE NEW ZEALAND COMPANY do hereby 
GIVE NOTICE, that a SPECIAL COURT of PRO- 
PRIETORS of the said Company, will be holden on 
Tvespay, the 16th Day of NovemperR NEXT, at ove o’ cloek 
in the Afternoon, at the Company’s House in Broad 
Street Buildings, London, for the purpose of considering 
a recommendation of the C ourt of Directors to declare a 
Dividend upon the Company's Origiual Stock. 
Dated the 30th October 1841. 
By order of the Court, 
Joun Warp, Secretary. 


( FFICIAL APPOINTMENTS.— 

Ladies and Gentlemen proceeding to India, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, or any of the Colonies, Military and 
Naval Officers. Writers, Cadets, and Assistant Surgeons, 
are COMPLETELY FITTED OUT wi hevery requisite, 
at the lowest Wholesale Prices, by THRESHER and 
GLENNY,. next door to Somerset House, Strand ; where 
Lists of Outfit, with every particular, may be obtained, 
N.B. New Waterproof Tranks and Vortable Bedding, 
ra ressly for the Overland Route to India; also very 

“ee rior Bullock Truuks and Cabin Furniture. 


D A T) ENT FUR PAR-DESSUS.— 
Under the Patronage of her Majesty. The PRO- 
PRIETORS OF THE HUDSON BAY FUR ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, Argyll Rooms, Regent Street, beg leave 
most respectfully to direct the attention of L adies to an 
ELEGANT NOVELTY, which they are introducing to 
the notice of the fas hionable world under the his ghest 
patronage. THE PAR-DESSUS, by far the most grace- 
ful and recherché article for winter costume ever in- 
troduced, is manufactured from the fur of the Hudson 
Bay Seal, and being a description of spencer, is admi- 
rably adapted either for riding or the promenade. 
Should it be desired, the Proprietors will forward a spe- 
cimen, which has been manufactured expressly for her 
Majesty. The above is secured by patent, and can only 
be obtaiued at the Argyll Rooms, 246, Regent Street, 
London. Cuarves Cook, (Acting Proprietor.) 


VUR COATS.—ARGYLL ROOMS. 
a Under the Distinguished Patronage of his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, ‘the Duke of Be aufort, the Earl 
of Pembroke, the Earl of Chesterfield, and Count 
DOrsay. The PROPRIETORS of the HUDSON BAY 
ESTABLISHMENT respectfully announce to 
lemen and Gentlemen that they can now submit to 
heir inspection a spler idid ASSORTMENT OF THE 
F UR COATS, manufactured from the skin of the Hud- 
sou Bay Seal, recently introduced to the notice of the 
fashionable world by the above-named distinguished 
personages. Workmen of first-rate eminence aud skill 
being e my! loyed, their light and elegant appearance as 
au article of winter costume is uurivalled. The Pro- 
prietors have also manufactured an assortment of Coats 
from the patent waterproof cloth, lined throughout with 
far, fur waistcoats, fur travelling boots, fur caps, and tra- 
‘liiug baskets. Hammercloths, chaise mats, und ¢ aprons, 
made from waterproof far; also a variety of shooting 
and fishing jackets, whi ich may be seen attheir E stablish- 
meut. Argyll Rooms, 246, Regent Street, 
Cuarues Cook, (Acting Proprietor.) 


URS—ARGYLL ROOMS.—The 
PROPRIETORS of the HUDSON BAY FUR 
ESTABLISHMENT beg leave respect!ually toannonnce, 
that they have introduced several Novelties for the < ap- 
proaching season, among which may be specially noticed 
the ‘“*PAR-DESSUS,’” and the PATENT FUR 
SPENCER, with Fur Sleeves. The distinguished pa- 
tronage under which this ablishment has reached the 
high position it now occupies as the first mart in the 
go of the world for FURS, readers it unnecessary 
or the Proprietors to dilate upon the just and well-known 
system upon which their business is conducted. It is 
sufficient to remark, that the great difficulty formerly ex- 
perienced in obtaining good Furs, free from dye or moth, 
was the original ground upon which this Establishment 
was founded ; and that the Proprietors are determined to 
carry out their system of supplying the Public with 
genuine Furs at the most moderate prices, to its fullest 
extent. The Proprietors will, upon a respectable refer- 
euce being giveu, send Furs for approval to any part of 
the Country, the parties to whom they are sent paying the 
arriage if no purchase is made. Argyll Kooms, 246, 
Regeut Street. Cuartes Coox, (Acting Proprietor.) 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE— 
E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
spurious imitations of their HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
genuine article bears the name of ‘WILLIAM 
LAZENBY’”’ on the back, in addition to the front 
label used so many years, and signed ‘‘ ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY.’ 

E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES continues to be prepared with that peculiar 
care which has rendered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &c.; and is 
manufactured only at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, 
London. 


QYORTABLE OVEN.—GREEN’S 
PATENT PORTABLE REFLECTING OVEN. 
This IMPORTANT INVENTION develops a totally 
new application of the powers of reflection, and will bake 
to perfection BREAD, PIES and PASTRY, CAKES, 
POULTRY, or any joint of MEAT it will contain, as 
_ sl as the very best constructed Brick Oven. It will 
bake a LOAF of SEVEN POUNDS, or a Pie containing 
five pounds of Meat. Nothing can excced the delicacy 
with which it bakes Pies aud Pastry; aud in baking 
Meat and Poultry it challenges all competition. All the 
operations of baking may be performed BEFORE ANY 
SITTING-ROOM FIRE, with the greatest CLEAN- 
LINESS AND FACILITY. Price 35s.; including a 
Stand and two Baking-tins. Manufactory, 95, St. John 
Street, Smithfield Bars. A Prospectus, containiug ample 
Particulars and Testimonials, will be forwarded post-free, 
on application, to any part of the Kingdom. The public 
are cautioned against spurious Imitatious of this Inveu- 
tion, under the denomination of American Ovens, &c. 
the purchasing of which will only be vroductive of loss 
and disappointment, 
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On the 15th November, in 3 vols. _—_ 8vo. closely and | 

beantifu illy printed, 

EN THOUSAND A YEAR. 
Carfuily Revise of by the Author. 

Wirrram Bracxwoop and Sons, Ediuburgh, and 22, 

Pall Mall, London. 





This Davy ‘is Published in 8vo. 
HE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE IN INDIA, By E. Trornton, Esq. 





Author of In s State and Prospects.” 
Vol. 1. e 16s. cloth beards. 
London: W. H. A and Co. a, Leadenhall Street. 





> OLD SAILOR 

Now Complete, it 1. 8vo. with 23 Steel Engravings by 
Robert Cruiks Hiuggins, and Lee, and about 15 
Wood-cuts, Price 14s. in cloth. 


J E NM EB U ® -s. 
By the Onn Satror. 


London: How aud Parsons, Fleet Street. 
OLUTIONS OF 

TRICAL PROBLEMS, toget 

for Exercise, chicfly 
Examination Papers. 
By A. F. Papuey. 

Cambridge: W. P. Grant; 
Fleet Street. 





her with Problems 
n the 





collected fi 


. ds. Gd. 
London: 





Price 1s. 67. cloth, 
rpue POW ER OE c CONSC IENCE. 
A Dramatic Poem. 
By Mrs. Lecxre, Authoress of th et Village Schcool,’’ 






or the Young.” 


and *‘ Stor 
) and Co.; the Edinburgh 


London: Smiru, 
Printing Comyany. 








endidly bound, 42s. 
BEAU Ty Y 

tontaining 17 larg 2 

male Nobility, 

strattons. Each 

1 by a splendid scroll border. 

street, 


In a Few Days. in imperial 4to. sp 
HE GAL h ERY E OF 

or Court of Queen Victoria. ¢ 

and finely engraved P rtraits of the 
and Vignette Tide. wiih Poetical 
Plate is surroun 
I 















id Bosve, Flee 
RI i IGIOUS ANNUAL. 
Embellished with 12 Line Engravings, 16s. moroeco, 
— CHRISTIAN SOUVENIR. 
Edited by the Rev. Cuarirs B. Taytor. 
Autlior of y Yo i Like ji 
The Scripture Hlustrations y the Rev. 


; ; Tuomas Date, 
with Coutributions from varicu stinguished writers. 









NEW 















Titt and Beevr, Fe ect Street. 
Early in December will be Publishe d, I Price ll. 1 
IR UVEDALE PRICE ON THE 


aia de Esq UE, 

and much Original M atter 

Bart. with Six ty be tit 
by Mr. Monracu STANLFY. 

“Edinburgh : Cans WELL, Lioyp 

Wm. S. Orr and Co 


wi ith a Introductory Es ay, 
ir 1 romas Dick Lauper, 
ar: avings, drawn on Wood 











En 


, and Co. Jondon: 
Dublin: W. Curry Ry and Co. 





This Day is Publi ric 
EMIG RANTS 





AND-BOOK FOR 

and Others; being a Katary of ete ZEALAND, 
its State and Prospec's; uks on the Climate 
and Colonies of the AUST! TALIAN CONTINENT. 


by Jos Baro M.R.C.S. 
Four Years Resident in the Soutnern Hemisphere. 
1, Hoover, 13, Pall Mall East. 


THE BUDGET, No. IIL. 
This a is Published, Price 3d. 


HE BUDGET. No. III. 


CoxTaINIne 
A LETTER TO SIR ROBERT PEEL ON 
COMMERCIAL REFORM. 
By a Memper of the Poritican Economy Crvs. 
Published by Siva, aac and Co. Cornhill; and 
to be had of all Newsim 











Just Published, Svo. Price 9s. 6d. . boards, 
GRE . ms GRAMMAR TO THE 
NEW TAMENT, and to the Common or 

Hellenic Diction of the later Greek Writers. Arranged 

as a Supplement to Dr. Philip Battmanu’s ‘ Interme- 

diate or Larger Greek Grammar.’ 

By the Rev. Winiiam Trou.orF, M.A. of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge; and formerly Classical Master of 
Christ's Hospital, Loudon, 

Wariraker and Co, 








Ave M: iria Lane. 








7 Just Publis hed, Price 4 45. ele 
HE WORLD in aP OCKET -BOOK; 


or Universal Popular Statistics: embracing the 
Commerce, Agriculture, Revenue, Government, Manu- 
factures, Population, Army, Navy, Religious, Press, Geo- 
graphy, History, Remarkable Features and Events, 
Navigation, Inveutions, Discoveries, and Genius, of 
every Nation on the Globe; incinding au ample General 
Synopsis of the U hited States, &c. &e. 





Printed at Philadelp iin. aud a ul ‘lis shed in London by 
Rosert Batpwin, 47, Paternoster Row. 


WORKS OF DANIEL DE FOE, 
Iu | vol. duodecimo, Price 5s. bound, 
HE NOVELS AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORKS OF DANIEL DE FOE, Vol. 
20, completing the work. 
This volume contains the 
CHALMERS; 
from the or iging al Editions. 
*,* Any volume of this work sold separately. 
London: Printed for Tuomas Tras, Cheapside; and 
Sold by all other Booksellers. 
LACKW vor? STANDARD 
VELS, 
To be Publish« ai in T Monthly Volumes, Price 6s. 
Just Published, 
THE ANNALS OF THE PARISH, 
THE AYRSHIRE LEGATEES. 
By Joun Garr. 
With a Portrait of the Author, eugraved by Shaw, after 
Thompson; and a Biographical Memoir by Delta. 
** Altogether the work is well designed, well got up, 
and well “edited.” — Spectator. 
Printed for Wi.t1am Biacxwoon and Sons, Edinburgh 
and London; and Sold by all Booksellers, 





LIFE OF DE FOE, by 





AND 


TR IGONOME- | 


aud several scarce Tracts, printed verbatim | 





Cambridge | 


G. Betz, 186, | 










Iu . y 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
SSAYS. By Leieu 
Also, in 1 vol. &vo. Price 7s. cloth, 
TRAGEDIES. By Mr. Sergeant Tatrovp. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


Hunt. 


~ New ‘and Cheaper Ei dition, in 3 vols. Price 15s. cloth, 


A T C H WOR K, 


By Captain none Harr, R.N, and F.R.S 
Just Publi 


1. CAPTAIN B 4 \SIL 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. In 1 vol. 16s. cloth. 
2. CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S L000. HOG 


SOUTH AMERICA, In 1 vol. 8s..6d. ¢ 


Epwarv Moxon, Dover Stre < 


K NOWLES’S PRONOU INC ING AND EXPLANA- 
TORY DICTIONARY. 
Iu royal 8vo. Price 16s. cloth, 

PRONOUNCING AND EXPLA- 
PS NATORY DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Founded on a correct developmeut of 
the nature, the number, and th @ variou s properties of 
l simple and compound sounds, as combined iuto 
Syllables and Words. 
By James Know res. 
np Moxon, Dove 





E DWA 


This. Day is Published, Pric 
Coloured Plate es, &s. 
* INTRODUCTION to BOTANY; 
L = Illus tre ative Engravings. 
’y PRIscILLA 


Street. 
. boards, or with 






a 





The Tenth Ke dition; to whic aide d in Appendix, 
containing an Introduction to the Nat iral Arrangemeut 
of Plauts. 

London: Published by Har id Darton; Lonoman 





and Co.; Simpxin and Marsyantt; and Warrr 


and Co. 





\KER 





\ 








M'CULLOCH S GEOG RAPHE L DICTION. ARY. 
i Part 
DICT ION ARY, G E OG R. AP HIC AL, 
STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the 
various Countries, Places, aud principal Natural Obiects 
in the World. 





Day is Publis} 


By J. R. M‘Cuttocu, Esq. 


To be complet ed in three more Parts. 














*.* The preseut Part coutai laborate Articles on 
Poland, Pompeii, Portugal, Presta. Rhine, Rome, 
Russia, &e. 

London: LonemaAN, Brown, and Co. 

“BUTTER, CHEESE, CATTLE, CORN LAWS, &e. 





This Day is Published, Part 3, Price 5s. 
HE FARMER’ s ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
AND DIC TIONARY OF RURAL AFFAIRS 
With Wood: Engravings of the most improved Azgrical- 
tural Implements, &e. 
By C. W. Jounson, Esq. 
Editor of the ‘“* Farmer's Almanack,”’ &c. 
Contents: Butter; Cabbage ; 
Chalil-Engines (with Illustrations); Chalk; 
Churehwardens; Corn-laws; 
Dibbling, &c. &e. 
London: 


Canker ; Carrot; 
, 





Customs of 
Lonoman, Brown, and Co. 
~ SELWYN’S NIST PRIUS. 

The Tenth Edition. 

Dedicated to H.R. H. ed 
This Day is Published, in 2 v« 

N ABRIDG MENT “OF 
OF NISI PRIUS. Tenth Edi 
and much Improved. 7 
By Wiuuiam Setwyy, Esq. of Lincoln's Ine one of her 
Majesty’s Counsel; late Recorder of Portsmouth. 
V. and R. Stevens aud G. S. Nj _ Book- 
sellers and Publishers, successors and T. 
Crarke of Portugal Street, 26 am im Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 


TILT’S ILLUSTRATED C LASSICS. 
In 2 handsome as . crown 8vo. Price 24s. half-morocco, 
» 34s. morocco, 
OWPE Re S POEMS: with Life 
and Critical Remarks by the Rev. THomas Dare. 
Embellished with 70 fine Eugravings on Wood, by Orrin 
Smith, from Drawings by John Gilbert. 
Iso, in same size, 12s. half-morocco, 17s. morocco, 
THOMSON’S SEASONS, and CASTLE of INDO- 
LENCE; with Life, by Antawn Cunninouam. Embel- 
lished with 48 Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by 
Samuel Williams. 
Ti7 and Bosve, Fleet Street. 


‘HERMOMETERS.—IMPROVED 
REGISTER NIGHT THERMOMETERS, in- 


dic: ating greatest cold during absence of observer, Price 


38 P ITC HARD’S GARDEN-FRAME THERMOME- 
TER, for Pineries, Melon and Mushroom Beds, and 
striking delicate Flower Plants. Price with Book, 16s. 

BEST GRADUATED THERMOMETERS, with Box 

5s. each. 

Just Published, Price One Shilling, 

A LIST of 2,000 MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS, with 
Remarks on the Circulation in Plants. 

Also, Price 30s. 

A HISTORY OF INFCSORIA, Living and Fossil, 

with 500 coloured Engravings of Animale ules, 
Pritcuarp, 162, Fleet Street. 


Jibert. 
8vo. 21. 10s. bds, 
THE LAW 


Enlarged 















Scales. 





In 2 vols. Seo. P; ice ic 
HE PHILOSOPHY OF NECES- 


SITY ; or the Law of Consequences us applicable 
to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. 
By Cuarves Bray. 
Just Published, Vol. I. Mixp and Monzars. 
Vol. Il. Soctan Science, will be Published in November. 

Contents: Vol. I. Part Ist. Menrau ScIENCE: 
Matter — Mind— Origin of Our Kuowledge, and the 
Adaptation and Relation of the Intellectual Faculties to 
the External World—Connexion of Mind with Organi- 
zation— Materialism — Cousciousness — Identity —Asso- 
ciation, 

Part 2d. Moran Scrence : Philosophical Necessity— 
Origin, Objects, and Advantages of Evil—Principles of 
Morality. 

Vol. IL, Part 3d. Soctan Science: Present Condition 

of Society—Measures proposed for the Amelioration of 
the Condition of the People—Causes of the Poverty of 
the Working C!asses—Sucial Reform, 
Loudon; Loneman, Brown, and Co, 


a, | 
HALL s ec MENTS OF 
AND 


O THE POSSESSORS OF 
WINKLES' CATHEDRALS. Trt 
aud Boave respectfully announce that the First Number 
of the Third Volume of this valuable and interesting 
work is Published, and that it istheir intention to com- 
plete it within Nine Months. The numerous purchasers 
of the former volumes will be supplied at the original 
Price, 8vo. 1s.; 4to. proofs, 2s. Each Part containing 
Three Fine Engravings from Original Drawings. The 
Price of the Complete Work will be raised directly after 
the publication of the Last Part. 86, Fleet Street. 


EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S 
OMNIBUS, No. VII. fir Novemser, with 
upwards of a Dozeu Illustrations on Stee] and Wood. 








Contains: 1. The Artificial Skating Floor—2. Duns 
Demonstrated; by Edward Howard—3. The Second 
Sleeper Awakened—4. Just Going Out; by Laman 


slauchard ~5. Frank Heartwell, C. ntinued—6. Horrible 
Pesci se in my Early Life; by John Copus—7. Sliding 
Seales -8. Railroad’ and Stave-coach Racing; by A. 
1-9. Omnibus Chat—10. Life and Times of Mrs. 
Toddles. 





Tr7 and Be ave, Fleet Street. 





Just Pablishe 


( LIVER AND BOYD'S 
PENNY ALMANACK, for 1842. 


THREE- 


Seventy-two 


| closely-printed pages. 


The Publishers having availed themselves of many 
important suggestions that from time to time have been 
made four the improvement of this work, they trust it will 
now be found more than ever to deserve the high cha- 


| yacter which the Public voice has unanimously conferred 








on it, 
Sold by Srmpxry, Marsuatn, 
other Booksellers. 


t ODSON'’S LONDON AND 
WESTMINSTER POCKET ALMANACK, 
And Annual Picture of London for 1842, 

Will be Published on the 22d November. 

And will contain an interesting Chronology of Events 
connected with the M sopelte —Impertant Days ob- 
served in London—List uf the City Corporation, Officers, 
and Companies — Bankers — P.st office Regulations— 
Mails and Foreign Mails—Puareels Delivery Company— 
Charges fur Parcels fr ym luns—Fire and Life Insurance 
Offices—Fire Brigade Engine-Stations—Water and Gas 
Companies—Omuibus Lines—Coach, Cab, aud Water- 
men’s Fares—Steam- Boats— Railways—Fairs —Theatres 
and Places of Amusemeut—Her Majesty's Ministers— 
New: spape rs—Courts of Requests—Literary Institutions 
—Club and Subse Houses — Colleges — Public 
Schouls— Baths— hurches and Ch 1pels— Hospitals and 
Dispe nsaries -S vs Banks— Cemeteries —Almshouses 
—Prisous—City and Me ‘tropolitan Police—All G vern- 
ment, Corpor: ate, Public, Clerical, Professional, and Law 

Offices—London Markets, &c. &e. 
Price Ls. cloth. 
J. S. Hopson, 112, Fleet Street. 


ly Ready, 

WALTER SCOTT. 
In | vol. royal Svo. Five Por- 
with Ten additional Plates, 


and Co. London ; and all 

















nti 
Iption 








London : 





Near 
IFE OF SIR 
A New Edition 
traits, ll. cloth lett 
ll. 8s. half-bouud morvecoa. 

. SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY. Complete 
in i vol. royal 8vo. with Portrait and Twenty-four Proof 
Engravi after Turner, half-bound morocco, |/. 11s.6d. 
A very he autifal volume 

3. SIR WALTER S( ‘OTT’S 
FATHER. A New Edition. 
Eugravings tastefully done up. 
able Book for Preseuts. 

Edinburgh: Rospert Caner; 
STONEMAN. 





S TALES of a GRAND- 
In 3 vols. small 8vo. Six 
Price 15s. A very suit- 


London: Hovtston aud 





13, Great Marlborough Street, Nov. 6. 
N/ R. c OL B UES 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 
1. 
A RUN THROUGH ae UNITED STATES. 
By Lieuteuaut-Colonel A. M. Maxwe tt, K.H. 
2 vols. small 8vo, with foe of Sir JouN Hervey 
and General Scorr. 2ls. bound, 


Il. 
MATC HI-MAKER. A Novel. 
‘ Cousiu Geoffrey,” ‘* The Marrying 
an,” &e. 3vols. 


THE 
By the Author of ‘ 


I. 
THE PARISH CLERK. 
$y the Author of ‘* Peter Priggins.” 
Edited by Turovore Hook, Esq. 3 vols. 
Tue FoLitowine are Juss Keapy. 
5V. 
NARRATIVE OF THE LATE EXPEDITION 
TO SYRIA; 
Under the Command * A Imiral Sir Ronert SroprorD, 
.B. &e. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with fo sits of Admiral SroprorpD, 
Commodore Narjer, and other Illustratious. 


FIVE YEARS IN INDIA. 
By Henry Epwarp Fane, Esq. 
Late Aide-de camp to his Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief in India. 
2 vols. 8vo. with — rous Illustrations. 


MR. HOOD’S comic ‘ANNUAL FOR 1840. 
With 37 Illustrations by the Author and Mr. L EECHs _ 
VHITE TEETH. ; 
OWLAN D" S ODONTO; or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE.— This is an efficient White 
Powder for the Teeth, solely prepared from Oriental 
herbs of the most delightful odour, and of sovereign 
virtue for streugtheuiug, preserving, and thoroughly 
cleansiug the Tee th. It eradicates tartar from the teeth, 
removes “spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it gives a pearl. like whiteness, and, 
above all, from its disinfec ting properties, gives sweetness 
to the breath. As an antiscorbutie, the gums also share 
in its transcendant powers. Scurvy is eradicated from 
them, a healthy action and redness is induced, that offers 
to the notice of the Medical Practitioner the must indu- 
bitable signs of their healthful state. Price 2s. 9d. per 
box, duty included. NOTICE—The Name and Address 
of the Proprietors, A. Row.anp and Son, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London, is ens graved on the Government Stamp, 
which is pasted on each, %® Be sure to ask for “‘ ROW: 
LAND’S ODONTO,” 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM CURRY Jun. anp Co. DUBLIN. 
W. S. ORR AND CO. LONDON; AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


OUR MESS. 
BY HARRY LORREQUER. 
No. I. 


CONTAINING THE COMMENCEMENT OF 
JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN, 
Will be Published cn the First of January 1842. 
TO BE CONTINUED IN MONTHLY NUMBERS, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE (PHIZ.) 
Price One Shilling. 


THE FIRST NUMBER WILL CONTAIN A FINE PORTRAIT OF THE 





AUTHOR, AFTER LOVER. 





By the Same Author. 


In 8vo. Price Twelve Shillings, bound in cloth, | - ; 
CONFESSIONS OF - CHARLES O'MALLEY, 
THE IRISH DRAGOON, 


| 
HARRY LORREQUER voce: 
: Aud LUEL A ; VOLUME I. with Twenty-two Illustrations by Paiz, Price Twelve Shil- 


WITH TWENTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHIZ. lings, bound in cloth, is already Published. 
a ' VOLUME II. Price Twelve Shillings, will be Ready on the 30th November ; 
Critical Notices and on the same day will be issued, Numbers Twenty-one and Twenty- 
; two, Price 2s, completing the work. 


“ He has enabled us to pass many an hour that would otherwise have been dull, 





weary, and idle, iu innoceut mirth and jovial fellowship; deeply interested in his way- 
ward pilgrimage to final fortune and happiuess, but delighted beyond the possibility 
of adequate expression with what may be termed the pathetic humour of his narrative.”’ : ine . 
—Montreal Gazette. ‘* Beyond comparison the pleasautest book of our time.” —S/andard, 

** In every succeeding number we have met with newer and richer veins of humour |‘ Charles O'Malley, the Lrish Dragoon, by our old friend Harry Lorrequer, is 
and wit, {which the author has worked out iu his own peculiarly racy and delightful | worth all the sketches and stories of this side the water put together. There is a 
style.”’—/ ceeds Times. rollicking rojl of fun in his adventures which is quite inimitable.’’—<Argus. 

* + ‘, iy: is . » . . . . . . ’ . 

** Whether at home or abroad—whether in Old Treland, Canada, or France, he is ‘* This favourite work increases in interest with each progressive chapter.’’—Liver- 
the same comical and pleasant fellow, hitting off to the life characters of every imagin- pool Albion. 
ee ee — S Onasin each new face into a plot which ends iu never-failing | ‘The last number of this inimitable tale is, if possible, even superior to its pres 

"Tain uu. = unde A er. ! ] > H » hae =z _ cy le, ° © a as 
4 . : er E decessors. The writer has a thorough knowledge of human nature, and has produced 
ad »k y no : ave rei rork -rest which is mo ter or |. " © ‘ 5 : - ye 
We know not th we have read . work, the cehvelgdraptichsh 3 Aan eaee pagel Ie mparably the best story of its kiud of the present day.’’—Manchester Courier. 
the reading of which is calculated to excite the exercise of so many of our faculties, or ; - . - apne - Ss - 
to lead us more thoroughly away with its fasciuating narrative.’’— Edinburgh Weekly | Decidedly the most hamorous, spirit stirring, and extraordinary autobiography 
Chronicle . “f | which has issued from the press of late years.”’—Salisbury Herald. 
‘* We would rather be the author of this work, than of all the ‘ Pickwicks’ and « The two greatest fiction writers of the age are Dickens and Harry Lorrecuer. Their 
It is full to overflowing of humour of a very high order; | works have given birth to a new school of novelists, aud to a new era in our bbterature.”” 


Critical Notices. 








* Nicklebys’ iu the world. s : ; 

and as for incident, it contains enongh to supply stock for half a score of moderu | —Fife Herald. 

novels.” — United Service Gazette. : ind ; | We do not know a more spirited and engrossing work, and plead guilty to being 
** For ourselves we prefer the fun and frolic of our rollicking friend Harry, to the | among the most impatient and insatiable of its devourers.’’—Se ttish Stuadard, : 


quaint art and sly humour of the great Boz himself.’’—Liverpoo! Standard, “ This is decidedly the pleasantest book he time.”’—Liverpool Couri: 
“The life, spirit, aud humour of the letterpress, together with the drollery, arch- | Phis is de idedly the pleasantest book of the time.’ Liverpn ‘Cour Tr. oF 
«« These admirable sketches keep pace with the previous portions in vigour of diction, 


Bess, and vigour of the plates, have been seldom equalled, and more rarelyssmrpassed.”’ , amira ¢ Mi : 5 0 
oS 5 I . 1 , . | attraction of incident, and racy colloquies sparkling with wit and humour.’’—Caledonian 


—Dublin Evening Mail. oh. “scales 
«« They stamp the author-—both as a tourist, a philosopher, and a of military ; /4ereury. . ; : 
and medical science—as one of the first-rate writers of the present day.’’—<Arbroath | _“* Replete with the most interesting incident, most graphic portraiture of character, 

. and racy humour.’’— Aberdeen Journal. 


THE C MISSIONER; 
DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO. 
No. I. 


ON THE FIRST OF DECEMBER; WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY LEECH; TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY. 
Price One Shilling. 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


Puruisuep Monruty, Price 2s. 6d. 











THE NUMBER FOR JANUARY, 1842, WILL COMMENCE A NEW VOLUME. 
EACH NUMBER CONTAINS A PORTRAIT OF SOME DISTINGUISHED IRISHMAN. 


THE FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY APPEARED: 
Rev. Dr. MILLER 


Rev. C#sar Orway Dean Swirr Admiral Row.Ley 

Joun Anster, LL.D. The SurGeon-GENERAL Witrram CARLETON Lord Chief Justice Busne 
Geo. Perrir, R.H.A. M.R.LA. The Primate of IRELAND Archhishop UssHer Wittram H. Maxweru 
Earl of RopEeNn Mrs. S. C. Harn Daniet O'ConneEct, M.P. Doctor BARRETT 

Rev. Dr. WaLsH Rey. C. S. Sranrorp Captain Meapows TayLor Henry R. Appison 

Lorp Cnancetctor of IRELAND Epwanrp Litton, M.P. Lieutenant-Colonel BLacKER Lieutenant- Colonel CHESNEY 
Martin Doyie Isaac Butt, LL.D. 


Critical Notices. 
“ This slashing Tory journal is now taking the sh':> : ut of all its contemporaries.” *« Of the monthlies our decided favonrite—yielding to none in richuess, variety, and 
—Scotch Refurmer’s Gazette, Oct. 1841. vigour, in sprightliuess, gaiety, and brilliant, polished wit. Its contributors are of 
* Treland has been culled the Emerald Isle from time inimemorial, and were we at | the very first class in their respective lines.’’—Conservatine Journal. 
this moment requested to name anything which deserves to be called its chief emerald, | + To the literary portion of the Magazine we turn with more than ordinary pleasure.” 
we should condesceud on the ‘ Dublin University Magazine.’’’— Dundee Courier, | — Northern Whig. 
Ont. 2041. ** One of the best numbers of this admirable Magazine we have ever seen, with a 


eee ny ; ni cg ; ’ ; 7 y wor je a nrivalle ry . 
one of te bane eet id Bc aes uaatieds Tes | sqity i content to pense every taste. IF arrter Guardian, , 
«** The Dublin University Mags-‘ue” still hoids its place among the periodicals—in *** The Dublin University Magazine’ is decidedly the very best of the monthlies; 

many of its tales and articles rivalling ‘Blackwood,’ and pushing hardly with it for | We ever arrive at the finis without a regret.”"—Berrow’s Vorcester Journal. 
the supremacy of the day.” -—-Oxfurd University Herald, Sept. 1841. “© © The Dublin University Magazine’ comes as usual recommended by its liveliness 
and humour, national characteristics, its freshness, and a gloious chapter of Charles 





** Despite of his political predilections, he is the most welcome monthly friend we 


have,’ —Susser Advertiser. O'Malley.””—John Bull. 





London; Printed by Josern Cuayton, of No. 7, Wiudsor Court, Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wellington Street, Strand, saruRDAy, 6th NovemBER 1841. 
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